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Notes. 


A NEW CHAMPION OF MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS. 

Several important volumes have very recently 
been published in France on the History of Eng- 
land: they might appropriately be reviewed here, 
but as the abundance of materials prevents the 
insertion in “ N. & Q.” of professed comptes- 
rendus of foreign works, I shall take the liberty 
of just calling the attention of the readers, under 
the shape of a brief note, to one of these produc- 
tions. 

M. Louis Wiesener, lecturer on history at the 


Lycée Louis le Grand, is the author of the octavo | 


Ihave in view, and his Marie Stuart et le Comte de 
Bothwell * contains an eloquent refutation of the 
accusations directed against the unfortunate Queen 
of Scots by Messrs. Mignet, Froude, and other his- 
torians. M. Wiesener starts from the proposition 
that Mary was the victim of a plot deliberately 
and carefully made by the nobility of Scotland, in 
order to assume the management of public affairs, 
—a plot in which the question of religion was more 
& pretext than a real subject of complaint on the 
part of the ringleaders. Bothwell had been at 
the time of Mary's return to Scotland admitted as 
a member of the privy council ; Murray managed, 
in the first place, to bring about his disgrace. 





* 1 vol. 8vo, Paris and London, Hachette & Co. 
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| ‘The marriage with Darnley, however, momen- 
| tarily defeated the Regent’s plan by introducing 
in the person of the Queen’s consort a rival, who, 
if he had possessed any strength of character and 
some honour, would have utterly put down the 
rising of the ambitious nobles. In this emergency, 
by a stroke of consummate policy, Muiray began 
by destroying Darnley through the instrumenta- 
lity of Bothwell; he then ruined Bothwell for 
having helped to murder Darnley ; and, finally, 
he contrived to make Mary share the condemna- 
tion with which he visited his own accomplice. 
M. Wiesener has consulted with the most scru- 
pulous care all the documents, both written and 
MS. that exist, concerning Mary Stuart. His 
critiques of other historians, particularly of M. 
Mignet, are often thoroughly sound, and at the 
same time always characterised by fairness and 
good temper. He is, on the other hand, very 
severe in his appreciation of Buchanan, whom he 
finds guilty of the grossest hypocrisy, and whom 
he denounces as an infamous calumniator. The 
well-known Detectio, the Actio contra Mariam, were 
pamphlets written at the instigation of Murray; 
the pretended letters from Mary to Bothwell, the 
journal of the Regent himself, were, M. Wiesener, 
supposes, fabrications unblushingly made by Bu- 
| chanan; and the real nature of which appears 
| palpable enough to those who, only anxious for 
a knowledge of the truth, consult the authentic 
documents preserved on this difficult subject. 
Whatever may be the opinion entertained re- 
specting the guilt of Mary Queen of Scots, we 
should hail with satisfaction every fresh attempt to 


| solve this the long-disputed problem; and | think 


that the volume just described amply deserves, 
from this point of view, to be made a note of. 
Gustave Masson. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


BISHOP THOMAS KNOX OF THE ISLES. 





On the resignation of the see of the Isles by 
Bishop Andrew Knox, and his final removal to 
that of Raphoe, which occurred about the com- 
| mencement of the year 1619, he was succeeded in 
| the Scotish bishopric by his eldest son Thomas, 
| who was nominated to the see by King Charles I. 

in February ; and is mentioned in a letter, dated 

March 18, 1619, from Edinburgh, addressed to 

Sir John Campbell of Calder, by his factor there, 

in the following terms : — 

“ Mr. Thomas Knox is comet heir from court, he is 

bischope of the Ilis, and his gift past throw the sealis 
| alreddie; he told me that his Majestie spak weill of 

you.”— Book of the Thanes of Cawdor. 

His consecration may, therefore, be placed in 
or about that month; but his previous ecclesias- 
tical preferments I have not succeeded in ascer- 

| taining, and the only notice of his career before 
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Date of 


| 





Name. 
Nomination. Consecration. 


| 





| Jas. VI. | 


1619 | Thomas Knox, B.D. | Feb. —, |) Mar. —? | 
| Jas. VI. 


1628 | John Leslie, D.D.... | Aug. 17, | Sept. —? | 
Chas. I. 





| 1633 | Neil Campbell Oct. 17, 1634. 


Chas. I. 
| 
| 1662 | Robert Wallace Jan. —, May 7. 
Chas. II. | 


Andrew Wood __.... | Chas. II. 1678. 


i 
} 1680 Archibald Graham | Chas. IT. 


that period, consists in his having been one of the 
hostages for his father in September, 1614, when 
he was surprised by the island chiefs at Islay, and 
only released on certain conditions, afterwards 
violated through an act of gross treachery, in 
November following. (Gregory's Western Isles.) 
He had ecclesiastical preferment in the king- 
dom of Ireland, for we find : “Thomas Knox, B.D., 
Incumbent of the parish of Clondevadocke, or 





* Diocese.—Isles of Bute and Arran, with most of the 
Hebrides, or Western Archipelago of Isles. (“ Sudoreyar,” 
from sudr, south, and ey, island, in Islandic.) 

_ Cathedral Chapter (re-established by Act of Scotish Par- 
liament, in July, 1617).—1. Dean, the Parson of Sorbie, 
or Sorabie, in Tyree, who was also Vicar of Iona, with 
parish of Crossabill annexed; 2. Sub-Dean, the Parson 
of Rothesay, in Bute; 3, 4, 5,6. Parsons of four other 


parish churches in the diocese; at the same time the | 


Priory of Ardchatten and Abbey of Icolmkill, or Iona 


(“ Hy,”) were annexed to the Bishopric, and an Arch- | 


deacon appears to have been instituted on Sept, 3, 1662, 


1611. | 
Andrew Knox, D.D. | April 2, | Feb. 24. | Leith ... 


Edinburgh, 
Abbey church | drew (Fairford, Abp. of ) Glasgow, and 
of Holyrood. | 


BISHOPS OF THE ISLES: “SODORENSIS.”* sT. MARY'S CHURCH, ROTHESAY, CATHEDRAL, 





Place of | 
Consecration. Consecrators. | 


—f 
| 
John (Spottiswoode, Abp. of ) Glasgow, 
Gavin (Hamilton, Bp. of ) Galloway, and | 
Andrew (Lamb, Bp. of ) Brechin. 








James (Sharp, Abp. of ) S. Andrew's, An- | 


James (Hamilton, Bp. of ) Galloway. 


Fanvet™” —a rectory in his father’s diocese of 
Raphoe —in the year 1622; and as he was neces- 
sarily nonresident, he employed a curate, Robert 
Whyte, M.A.; and paid him 10/. annually, for 
serving that benefice during his own absence. 
(Ulster Visitation Book.) 

Bishop Knox's death is placed by Keith (Scot- 
tish Bishops) in the year 1626; but it may be 
more probably referred to 1628, as his successor 
in the see of the Isles, Dr. John Leslie, was 
nominated on August 17 in the latter year. And 
it is unlikely that the bishopric would have been 
allowed to remain so long vacant. ‘These dates 
are, however, merely conjectural; and, when Mr. 
Cosmo Innes remarks, that “ the succession of the 
bishops of that see (The Isles) is confused and 
uncertain throughout, but about the Reforma- 
tion, it becomes inexplicable;"” and as also, in 
the seventeenth century, even the post-Reforma- 
| tion succession continues defective, it can hardly 


—_———______ 
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SEE FOUNDED A.D. 320, AND UNITED TO MAN TILL circa 1409. 











| In Year of | 
Date and Place of |— soem 
Death. Episco- 
Age. pate. 


1633. Mar. 17, 73 23 
Ramullen 











Previous Ecclesiastical Stations, ac. 


A.M. of Glasgow University, 1579; Parson of Loch- 

winnoch and Paisley, dioc. of Glasgow, and co. Ren- 
Castle? | | frew. Translated to see of Raphoe in Ireland, June 
| 26, 1611, and Sept. 22, 1619. Pr. Coun. of Ireland. 


1628, ——? we 10 Rector of Clondevaddock, dioc. of Raphoe, a son of pre- 
| vious Bishop, and Bachelor of Divinity. 


Isles. Deprived July 19, 1689. 


Authorities, &e. 


Keith, Ware, Cotton, 
Gregory, Reeve. 


Keith, Cotton, Lawson, 
&e. 








1671. Sept. —, | 100 44 | A.M. of Aberdeen, and D.D. of Oxford, 1628. Was | Ware, Cotton, Keith, 
Glasslough, co. Rector of St. Martin-le-Vintry, London, 162- to Lawson, Reeve. 
Monaghan. Sept. 1628. Translated to see of Raphoe, in Ireland, 
} | April 8, and June 1, 1633, and to that of Clogher 
| | June 17 and 27,1661. Pr. Councillor of Ireland and } 
Dean of Raphoe in com. June 9 to autumn, 1661. 
i6—. ——? | _— Parson of Kilmichael, in deanery of Glassory, dioc. and | Keith, Grub, Lawson, 
;  ¢o. of Argyll; son of Bishop Niel, C. of Argyll. De- &e. 
posed by Gen. Ass. at Glasgow Dec. 11, 1638. Period 
| | of death unknown. | 
1675. May 16, |... 14 | Parson of Barnwell, in dioc. of Glasgow, and co. of Ayr. | Keith, Grub, Lawson, 
Rothsay. Interred in St. Mary’s Church, Rothesay, his Cathe- &e. 
| dral. (By some authorities his death is placed in 
| 1669 and 1671.) 
' 
' 
1695. ——? 76 18 | Parson successively of Spott, in East Lothian, and of Keith, Grub, Lawson, 
| Dunbar. | | Dunbar, in co. of Haddington, both in dioc. of Edin- &e. 
| burgh, which last he held in common with the see | | 
| by royal dispensation of June 2, 1677. Translated 
| to see of Caithness in 1680. Deprived July 19, 1689. 
| (“ And. Soderen.*’) 
! | 
| 170-5 ——? | ‘ Parson of Rothesay, in island and co. of Bute, and Keith, Grab, Lawson, 
dioc, of The Isles, and ex-officio Sub-Dean of The &e. | 
| | 


be expected that a tyro like myself can succeed 
in the almost hopeless task of attempting to re- 
concile the chronological difficulties, and nearly 
insuperable obstacles, which oppose the compila- 
tion of a correct Catalogue of the Bishops of the 
Isles. However, I append (from my MS. “ Fasti 
Eccl. Scotic.”) a brief tabular view of the last 
seven prelates who occupied this ancient see, 
between the years 1606 and 1702, which may 
perhaps be deemed worthy of insertion. With 
reference to this bishop's connection with the 
islanders of his diocese — politically, for of his ec- 
clesiastical government unfortunately nothing is 
recorded — it may be mentioned that, in 1622, the 
chiefs having made their usual annual appearance 
before the Privy Council of Scotland at Edin- 
burgh, several acts of importance relating to the 
Isles were passed. By the first of these, they were 
bound to Build and repair their parish churches 
to the satisfaction of the Bishop of the Isles ; and 


1702; but exact date of death unrecorded. 





Living in April, | 


they promised to meet the bishop at Icolmkill, 
whenever he should appoint, to make the neces- 
sary arrangements in this matter. The bishop at 
this time promised to appoint a qualified Com- 
missary for the Isles, complaints having been 
made on that head. (Rec. Privy Council, July, 
1622.) 

The above is from Gregory's valuable History 


| of the Western Highlands and Isles of Scotland, 


and he appears to have considered the bishop to 
have been Andrew Knox; but it must have oc- 
curred during the episcopate of his son and suc- 
cessor, as the former was undoubtedly then in 
Ireland. The family of Knox of Prehen, near 
Derry, was descended from these bishops; and, 
probably also, that of Rappa Castle, in the county 
of Mayo, which still exists. 

Arms. Gu., a falcon volant, or, within an orle, 
invected on the outer side arg. (Nisbet's Heraldry, 
i. 178.) A. S.A 
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RALPH FITZ-HUBERT. 


Dugdale, at p. 510 of the first vol. of his Ba- 
ronage, states: — 

“ This Raphe Fitz-Hubert, adhering to King Stephen 
in his wars against Maude the Empress, was a fierce man, 
and a great —— (Math. West. an. 1140); and hav- 
ing surprised the Castle of Devizes . . . was at 
length taken prisoner, and because he refused to deliver 
up Devizes to the Empress, hanged as a thief.” 

Banks, at p. 83 of vol. i. of his Extinct and 
Dormant Baronages, copies this statement. Sir 
F. Madden, in his Frecheville pedigree (pp. 1 et 
seq. of vol. iv. of the Collect. Topogr. et Geneal.), 
also adopts it. 

A little examination of this point will, I think, 
clear the stain of the crimes attributed to him from 
his name. 

In the first place, it seems tolerably certain that 
the malefactor’s name was not Ralph, but Robert 
Fitz-Hubert. William of Malmesbury so styles 
him in the two places where he mentions him ; 
and the author of the Gesta Stephani also in several 
places calls him Robert. : 

Secondly, that whilst Ralph Fitz-Hubert was 
of undoubted Norman ancestry, at p. 66 of the 
Gesla Stephani (published by the Eng. Hist. So- 
ciety), it is stated that Robert Fitz-Ralph was of 
Flemish extraction, and a stipendiary of Count 
Robert : — 

“Prope hoc tempus Robertus filius Huberti, vir genere 
Flandrensis, animo et actu fraudulentus, qui, ut de Evan- 
gelic» judice dicitur, nec Deum nec homines reverebatur, 
ex Roberti comitis militia furtive proficiscens, erat enim 
illius stipendiarius,” &c. 

As Ralph Fitz-Hubert, ¢mp. Domesday, held 
thirty-nine manors in Derbyshire, as well us lands 
in capite in Leicester, Stafford, Notts, and Lin- 
coln, and was at the same time Governor of Not- 
tingham, it is hardly probable he ever served as 
“ stipendiarius” to any one but William the Con- 
queror. 

Thirdly, Ralph Fitz-Hubert was the eldest son 
of Hubert de Rye, who, in 1044, saved the life of 
William Duke of Normandy, as he was flying 
from Bayeux to Falaise pursued by conspirators. 
As three of Hubert de Rye’s sons were then old 
enough to escort William across country from 
Rye to Falaise (Roscoe's Life of William the Con- 
queror, p. 51; Chron. de Normandie, Nouv. Hist., 
M. de Bras, Walsingham, &c.), Ralph, the eldest, 
must have been aged at least twenty-four, which 
would give the date of his birth as 1020—a hun- 
dred and twenty years before the time when he is 
presumed to have committed the atrocities justly 
censured by Matthew of Westminster. 

If any further proof of his innocence were 
necessary, it would be that his son Ralph suc- 
ceeded to his estates in the reign of Henry L., and 
that the events above referred to did not take 
place till that of Stephen. Watter Rye. 

King’s Road, Chelsea. 


DOCTOR SLOP. 


In Mr. Fitzgerald's recently published Life of 
Sterne it is stated, that Dr. Burton of York wag 
generally supposed to be the original of Dr. Slop, 
and certain political reasons are adduced which 
caused Dr. Burton to become obnoxious to the 
witty satire of the author of Tristram Shandy, 
In such a case, one would not expect a satirist to 
he very discriminating in his attacks; but really, 
poor Dr. Burton seems to have been treated with 
singular unfairness: for, so far from being a blind 
advocate for the use of instruments in midwifery, 
one of the charges he brings against Dr. Smellie, 
the most celebrated accoucheur of that day, is, 
his too great fondness for using instruments when 
the efforts of Nature were adequate to effect de- 
livery; and, at p. xi. of Dr. Burton's Table of 
Contents, prefixed to his Letter to William Smellie, 
M_D.., eight references are given to passages prov- 
ing “that Smellie uses instruments, when delivery 
may be safely performed without.” It is true 
that, in Dr. Burton’s own work (An Essay, §c., 
1751, Postscript), figures are given of the author's 
forceps; but it was no newly-invented instru- 
ment, merely a modification invented by the au- 
thor as being safer and better than the forceps 
then in use by all practitioners of midwifery. 

The Letter to Dr. Smellie (1753) is an octavo 
of 250 pages, and consists of a thorough dissec- 
tion of Dr. Smellie’s celebrated work. Burton 
was evidently a good Greek and Latin scholar, 
and had read the original works of the most cele- 
brated obstetric writers; whereas, he proves that 
Smellie, while making a great parade of learning, 
had really got all his knowledge of these writers 
at second hand. Among other criticisms, Burton 
unmercifully ridicules Smellie for what was cer- 
tainly an absurd blunder. He had found, in a 
compendium published by Spachius in 1597, an 
engraving with this title, “ Lithopedii Senonensis 
Icon.” It is the figure of a so-called “ petrified 
child,” taken from its mother; and Smellie, mis- 
understanding the inscription, forthwith enrolled 
“Lithopedus Senonensis” among his obstetric 
authorities ! 

Sterne must have read the work of Smellie 
(“ Adrianus Smelvogt,” he calls him), and had 
copied into the text of Tristram Shandy this ludi- 
crous mistake. I have not at hand any edition of 
Tristram published in the author's life-time ; and, 
therefore, do not know whether the foot-note to 
chap. xliv. (vol. i.) was added by Sterne himself. 
If it were, it is evident that he had also been 
reading Burton's Letter, §c.; for Smellie’s mis- 
take is corrected in the very words of Burton, but 
with some mis-spelling, and a wrongly copied date. 








“The account of it,” says Burton, “as published by 
Albosius, in 1582, in octavo, may be seen at the end of 
Cordwus’s works in Spachius.” — See note to chap. xliv. 





vol. i. of Tristram Shandy. 
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Smellie’s Treatise on the Theory and Practice of 
Midwifery was published in 1752; Burton’s Let- 
ter to William Smellie, M.D., in 1753; and the 
first volume of Tristram Shandy in 1759 

As an “illustration of Sterne,” I may here 
quote an instance in which, having got hold of a 
dry fact, he has given it a ludicrous turn by means 
of a new simile. Siellie had said (T'7reatise, §c., 
p. 90): — 

“And in all laborious cases, the vertex comes down, 
and is lengthened in form of a sugar-loaf, nine-and- forty 
times in fifty instances.” 

« My father,” says Tristram (vol. i. chap. xliv.), “who 
dipped into all kinds of books, upon looking into Litho- 

lus Senonensis de Partu Difficili, published by Adria- 
nus Smelvogt, had found out that ... it so happened 
that, in 49 instances out of 50, the said head was com- 
pressed, and moulded into the shape of an oblong conical 
piece of dough, such as a pastrycook generally rolls up in 
order to make a pye of.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald says, that Dr. Burton “ went to 
Oxford, but took a degree at a foreign university.” 
Ts this the case? On the title-page of his T'rea- 
tise on the Non-Naturals, he figures as “ M. B. 
Cantab. and M.D. Rhem.” And in the preface 
to the same work, he says: 

“T have not wholly misemployed 
me at Leyden and at Cambridge.” 


the time spent by 


The following works, by Burton, are now be- 
fore me : — 

1.“ A Treatise on the Non-Naturals, in which the 
great Influence they have on Human Bodies is set forth, 
and mechanically accounted for, &c. By John Burton, 
M.B. Cantab. and M.D. Rhem. York, 1738. 8vo.” 

This is not, as Mr. Fitzgerald calls it (p. 273), 
“a singular metaphysical work,” but is wholly 
physiological in its character —describing the ef- 
fects on the human body of what in those days 
were called the “ Non-Naturals.” 

2.“An Essay towards a complete New System of 
Midwifry [sic], Theoretical and Practical, &c., &c. By 
John Burton, M.D. London, 1751. 8vo.” ; 

Mr. Fitzgerald states that this volume is 
“ushered in by complimentary letters from various 
learned societies.” This isa mistake; there is not 
one such letter. The volume begins with a dedi- 
cation—“ To the President and Members of the 
Royal Society at London, and of the Medical 
Society of Edinburgh :” and the writer states, 
that “some of the improvements and new dis- 
coveries in the practice of midwifery, therein men- 
tioned, have already been laid before your respec- 
tive Societies.” The passage next quoted by Mr. 
Fitzgerald (p. 269), beginning —“ But for those 
people” —is from the preface to the Essay; and 
from the body of that work (p. 231), Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s last quotation is taken: “ As I have always 
professed myself an advocate,” &c. 

_ 3. “ Letter to William Smellie, M.D.; containing Cri- 
tical and Practical Remarks upon his Treatise on the 
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Theory and Practice of Midwifery. By John Burton, 


M.D. London, 1753. 8vo.” 

It is at page 21 of this letter, that Burton ex- 
poses Smellie’s ludicrous mistake about Litho- 
JAYDEE. 


Tue Seracrio Lisrary.—lIt is to be regretted 
that no learned European has been able to obtain 
admission to the library of the seraglio at Con- 
stantinople. By the aid of a firman and buck- 
shish, I found no difficulty, with other English 


| travellers, in entering the precincts of the palace, 


through the gateway called the Sublime Porte, 
and visiting therein the convent of Sta Irene, now 
the Sultan’s armoury, his majesty’s bath, the 
room containing his pedigree, from the portraits 
on which Prince Demetrius Cantemir obtained 
the illustrations for his History of the Othman 
Empire. Iam certain that no difficulty would be 
opposed to the explorations of any fair savante 
possessed of sufficient courage to make a pilgrim- 
age to Stamboul for the purpose of examining the 
literary ‘treasures in the library. It is believed to 
contain, among other precious works, one hundred 
and twenty of Constantine’s MSS. in folio, the 


| original gospel of St. Matthew in Hebrew, the 


lost decads of Livy, and, according to Constantine 
Lascaris, the missing books of Diodorus Siculus. 

“ Abbate Toderini procured a copy of the catalogue of 
the Seraglio Library, which was taken in forty days by a 
page of the court with the utmost secresy. He gives it 
with a translation in his treatise Della Letteratura Tur- 
chesca, t. ii. p. 53. 

“ De la Valle, who visited Constantinople two centuries 
ago, remarks that the decads of Livy were then said to 
be in the library. The Grand Duke of Florence offered 
5000 piastres for the MS., and the Bailo of Venice doubled 
the offer, but it could not be found.”— Viaggi, p. 267, 4to. 


I. C. 


ArcusisHor Joun AND Bisnor James Spot- 
Tiswoop. — The following extract from the adver- 
tisement prefixed to Sir Alexander Boswell’s Breefe 
Memoriall of the Lyfe and Death of Doctor James 
Spottiswood, Bishop of Clogher in Treland, §¢. 
(4to, Edinburgh, 1811), is, 1 think, worthy of ob- 
servation : — 

“James Spottiswood, Bishop of Clogher, the Memorial 
of whose life is now given to the public, was the second 
son of Mr. John Spottiswood, a prominent character at 
the time of the Refurmation in Scotland, and one of the 
first provincial Superintendants, In the Life of the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, prefixed to his History, it is 
remarkable that there is no mention made of his brother, 
the Bishop of Clogher; there is, however, reason to sur- 
mise that, in some particulars, his biographer was per- 
plexed by the story of the two brothers, and has ascribed 
to the elder what peculiarly belenged to the younger. 
There was, indeed, a singular coincidence in their for- 
tunes. At the University of Glasgow they both were 
distinguished for early and uncommon acquirements; 
both afterwards became favourites at court, and were 
raised to high ecclesiastical preferments; both, harassed 
by the prevailing spirit of the times, were driven, at the 
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close of life, the one from Scotland and the other from 
Ireland, to seek refuge in London, and were buried side 
by side in Westminster Abbey.” 

ABHBA. 


Errrarus on Docs. —I wish to preserve the 
memory of three of my dogs in a more enduring 
manner than by the marble slabs on which their 
epitaphs are engraved : — 

Moco. 
Hoc in loco 
Jacet Moco; 
Frustra voco 
Moco, Moco! 
UNA. 
E pluribus Una. 
srorT. 
Tache sans tache. 


Q. D. 
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Adams speaks of “a practical frenzy ; a roving, | 


wandering, vagrant, extravagant course, which 


knows not which way to fly nor where to light, | 


except like a dor in dunghill.” Of dor, the editor 
of Nichol’s edition of the works of Puritan divines, 
says that he supposes it is a dormouse. Had he 
consulted Bailey, he would not have further con- 
fused the preacher's imagery by turning an insect 
into quadruped, as we are told that Dor is a drone 
bee. Sr. Swirary. 


Exrraorpinary Eritaru.—The following epi- 
taph is still to be seen in the graveyard of the 
Covenanting Meeting House at Bailie’s Mill, in 
the parish of Drumbeg, county of Down. It may 
tend to show the feeling respecting the Solemn 
League and Covenant which still lingers in some 
parts of the north of Ireland : — 


“ Underneath lies the body of Witt1am Grauam, of 
Creevy, who died in Feb’, 1828, in the 63*¢ year of his 


“ The following sentences, written by himself, are in- 
scribed at his own request : — 

“ First. I leave my testimony against all the errors of 
Popery which constitute the Man of Sin and Son of Per- 
dition. Whom my Lord shall destroy by the brightness 
of his coming. 

“ Secondly. Against Prelacy now set on the throne of 
Britain, which shall shortly fall like Dagon by the sword 
of Him who sits on the white horse. For this end, Oh 
thou Mighty God, gird thy sword upon thy thigh, and 
thy right-hand shall teach Thee terrible things. 

“ Thirdly. I testify against all who deal falsely in the 
cause of Christ; all who own the Covenant National and 
Solemn League, and yet sware allegiance to the support 
of Prelacy. Oh Lord, take to Thee and rule the Nations, 
and destroy these two great Idols, Popery and Prelacy, 
with that rod of Iron Thou hast received from Thy 
Father. 

“ Lastly. I testify against all opposers of the Coven- 
anted cause, all who bave departed from Reformation, 
and I die giving my full approbation of that cause, for 
which the Martyrs suffered, and which they sealed with 
their blood. 

“ Arise, Oh Lord, and plead thy own cause.” 


D. S. E. 
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Barony or Morpaunt.— I have fallen in at 
different times with more than one person — not 
in high life—that claimed to be entitled to the 
ancient Barony of Mordaunt. The last person 
that bore the title was the late Duke of Gordon, on 
whom the right descended from the daughter of 
Charles, third Earl of Peterborough. Any claimant 
that now appears must evidently have to trace 
his descent from some more remote ancestor, 
John, the first Earl of Peterborough, who died in 
1642, had two sons — 1. Henry, second Earl; 2. 
John, created Viscount Mordaunt of Avalon, 
whose eldest son Charles became (on the death of 
his uncle) third Earl of Peterborough ; and one 
daughter, Elizabeth, who married the second 
Lord Howard of Escrick. 


John, Viscount Mordaunt, had, besides his 


Dor.—In his sermon, Mystical Bedlam, Thomas | eldest son Charles, three sons and four daughters, 


The male line is extinct, but if there are any 
descendants through females, I conceive that the 
barony must now be vested in them. 

In default of descendants from Jobn Viscount 
Mordaunt, we must turn next to his sister, who 
married the second Lord Howard of Escrick. 
Here, too, the male line has become extinct, in 


| the person of Charles, fourth Lord Howard, who 





died in 1714. 

It thus appears that any claimants descended 
from John, first Earl of Peterborough, must trace 
their descent through females. Supposing there 
to be none such, we must carry our inquiry s 
generation higher up, and ascend from the first 
Earl of Peterborough to his father Henry, fourth 
Lord Mordaunt, who died in 1608. What sons 
or daughters he may have had I know not, but it 
is clear that any claimants of the name of Mor- 
daunt must trace their descent either from him, or 
from one of his three predecessors in the barony. 
I believe that the ancestor of the present baronet, 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, was only collaterally re- 
lated to the first baron. P. S. C. 


Suakspeare's Portraits. —It is customary 
with most critics and good judges to reject all 
portraits of Shakspeare which do not represent him 
as bald, and as he appears in Droeshout’s print, on 
the plea that if he were bald when comparatively 
a young man, it is not likely he would have 
thick head of hair in later life. A passage in 
Granger's Hist. of England, quoted from Hentz- 
ner (a cotemporary writer), seems however to 
smooth the difficulty. It states “ that the English, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, cut the hair close on the 
middle of the head, but suffered it to grow on 
either side.” Might not Shakspeare have fol- 
lowed the Elizabethan fashion as long as it lasted, 
and afterwards, as he lived during thirteen years 
of the reign of James L., have adopted the style of 
hair subsequently introduced? In support of this 
theory, ft is remarkable that all the so-called por- 
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traits of Shakspeare having a full head of hair, 
represent a much older man than those which, for 
the sake of distinction, may be denominated the 
“bald portraits;” thus both may be genuine 
though not alike. Fenronia, 


Queries. 
LETTER TO THE KNIGHT OF KERRY. 

The Knight of Kerry presents his compliments 
to the Editor of “ N. & Q.,” and would feel much 
obliged if he or any of his correspondents would 
help him to discover the writer of the letter, of 
which he begs to enclose a copy. 
addressed to his father, the late “ Right Hon. M. 
Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry,” Feb. 20, 1812, and 
was endorsed by him “ A. T.” or “A. I.” It im- 
mediately followed one of the previous day from 
Lord Moira (afterwards Marquis of Hastings) on 
the same subject. The points established as to 
the person whose name I seek, are these. His 
initials are either “ A. T.” or “A. I.” (more like 
the former). He must have been an intimate of 
the Prince Regent, or of those immediately about 
him, a personal friend of Lord Moira’s, a strong 
Whig, and a strenuous advocate of the R. C. 
Question. These indications, imperfect as they 
are, may possibly enable some of the survivors of 
that period to identify the writer. 

8, Leinster Street, Dublin. 

“ London, 20 Feb. 1812. 
“ My dear Sir,— 

“Before this reaches you, you will have heard 
that the game is up! I saw a copy of the letter 
addressed to you yesterday.* I like every part of 


it but that which includes the word ‘sincere;’ | 


from any other person it would convey an insult— 
from him, much as he is mortified, disappointed, 
and his feelings lacerated by such conduct as 
he has witnessed, yet he believes the expression. 
You will have difficulty in making others think 
with him on that point. The noble part the 
writer of the letter to you has taken—the honest, 


the friendly, the disinterested part he has acted— | 
is the theme of everybody's conversation ; it has | 


all, however, failed in making any impression in 
the quarter +} where so much was expected. The 


most gloomy prospect opens itself in every point | 
God send you may continue quiet on | 


of view. 


your side of the water. Everything here is dis- 


gusting, and nothing arising from weak heads and | 


worse hearts is likely to be wanting to fill up the 
measure. The conduct of the real friends of the 
Constitution is Jirm, united, and hitherto without a 
single instance of desertion; and we may still be 
allowed to hope that such a union of talents and 
virtue will succeed in their well-meant endeavours 
to save the country from utter destruction. I had 


* By Lord Moira. 7 + The Prince Regent, 


This letter was | 
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a long conversation with the writer of the letter 
this morning; I wish the substance of it could be 
safely conveyed. You were spoken of flatter- 
ingly. I suppose you will soon be called on to 
attend your Parliamentary duty. 
* Believe me, Dear Sir, 
“ Yours sincerely 
“ THurspaY, 
“ Rt. Hon. Maurice Fitz Gerald, 
“ Knight of Kerry.” 


Anonymovus.—Can you inform me who is the 
author of — 

“ The Revelation of S. John considered as alluding to 
certain services of the Jewish Temple; according to which 
the visions are stated, as well in respect to the objects 
represented, as to the order in which they appeared ” ? 

The Dedication is “ To the Right Hon. Lady 
,” and is signed “ J"° M D.” London, 
1787. NEWINGTONENSIS. 


Bassets or Norta Morton. —I should feel 
obliged if anyone can inform me whether the 
monuments in North Morton church, in Berk- 
shire, of the Stapilton family are in existence. 

The Bassets were formerly lords of the soil. 
Jordan Basset, living Ist of Rich. L, had three 
sons—1. Miles, 2. Jordan, 3. Henry. Miles, the 
eldest son, living 36th of Henry IIL, the 4th of 
Henry III., was Lord of North Morton, Berks, 
and Hathalsey, co. York. His daughter and heir 
married Nicholas Stapleton, living in the 52nd of 
Henry III. died between the 18th and 2lst of 
Edw. I. 

Miles Stapleton, his son and heir, ob. 8th of 
Edw. II. He married Sibel, daughter and coheir 
of John de Bellew, and had two sons, Nicholas and 
Gilbert. Nicholas’s son and heir, ob. 17th of Edw. 
| III. Issue now extinct in the male line. Gilbert, 
second son, Lord of North Morton, married Agnes, 
daughter and coheir of Brian Fitzalan, Lord of 
Bedale, and had issue. 

What are the arms of Basset of North Morton? 
If any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” would send me 
the inscriptions, arms, &c. of the Stupleton and 
| Basset families in the Stapleton chantry, in North 
Morton church, I shall feel much indebted. 

Jura R. Bocxertt. 

Bradney, Burghfield, Reading. 











Henry Bupp, the king's receiver of Guernsey, 
and more than thirty years a resident in that 
island, made collections from which was compiled 

| The History of the Island of Guernsey, by Wil- 
liam Berry, Lond. 4to, 1815. The date of Mr. 
Budd's death will oblige = me me 


| Catron. — Everyone acquainted with Glasgow 

| knows the district of it that bears the name of 
Calton. There is in Edinburgh an equally well 

| known Calton, from which the Calton Hill derives 
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its name. What is the etymology of this word ? 
We find many Miltons, that is, Mill-towns ; but 
what is the origin of Calton ? uf “Riza. 

Tne Lire anp Virtues or Dona Luvisa pve 
Carvasat ¥ Menpoza.—TI am very anxious to 
obtain the loan of the following valuable work 
in Spanish ; if you or any of your readers could 


inform me where this volume could be borrowed | 


for a few weeks, I should be extremely obliged. 
This is the title: 

“ Vida vy Virtudes de la Venerable Virgen, Doiia Luisa 
de Carvajal y Mendoza; su Jornada 4 Inglaterra y Suc- 
cessos en aque! Reyno.” Por el Licenciado Luis Muioz. 
Madrid, 1632.” 

Southey, in his Letters written during a Journey 
in Spain, and a Short Residence in Portugal (vol. 
i. p. 259, ed. London, 1808), gives a very interest- 
ing epitome of the work. It is now exceedingly 
scarce even in Spain. A gentleman wishes to 
translate it into English. J. Darton. 

St. John’s, Norwich. 


Tur Cuckoo Sona. — Are the two notes of the 
cuckoo always of the same pitch? I heard them, 
for the first time this year, on the Ist instant, and 
ascertained them by my pianoforte to be E natural 
and C sharp. R. W. D. 

Heirs wantep. — Ilas there ever been an in- 
stance in Scotland, within the last fifty years, of 
a large estate falling to the Crown for want of 
heirs to inherit. I remember, when in the High- 
lands ten or twelve years ago, hearing of some 
estates, somewhere, for which no heir could be 
found. Sioma-Tueta. 


Forrien Postrace Stamrs.—Being a collector 
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Dutch, and I think Mr. Lower agrees with him, 
And, lastly, “ N. & Q.” itself (2™* S. x. 417) states 
that there are many names where art or arth are 
from the O. G., hart, fortis, as Hogarth—very 
thoughtful, .careful, or prudent!! Is the name 
Saxon or Scotch, Gothic or Dutch, or what? Is 
not Hogard a common, or at least tolerably com- 
mon, French surname ? 

I find the name in Scotland as early as 1494 


| (see Acta Dom. Concilii et Auditorum) spelt Ho. 





of foreign and old stamps for a literary purpose, | 


may I, through your medium, ask some of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” if any of them feel inclined 
to do any exchange with me, as I am anxious to 
make a rare collection, and thereby have many 
duplicates to dispose of? If I could find any one 
to exchange with me, or if they would collect 
stamps for me, I would give any information, 
heraldic or historic, or aught else they may re- 
quire in return for it at the British Museum. 
If anybody, wishing to enter into my offer will 
answer me in “ N. & Q.” firstly, I will give them 
my nddress and name afterwards. STEMPEL. 


Hocartua.—The origin of this name is a puzzle 
worthy of solution by “N. & Q.” I find no 
less than four different origins assigned to it. | 
Thus Drs. Nicholson and Burn (History and An- 
tiquities of Westmoreland and Cumberland) in their 
account of the parish of Kirkby-Thore, state that | 
the name originated in the parish, and was merely 
the Saxon Hog-herd. Again, Mr. C. Innes (Con- 


cerning some Scotch Surnames, p. 47), makes it 
equivalent to Hagart; and says it is a name de- 
rived from a Scotch place. Arthews, an American 
writer on family names, says it comes from the 


| editor of a newspaper in Liverpool. 


gert; and in the parishes of Hutton and Fishwick, 
Berwickshire (see “ N. & Q.” 2S. viii. 325), it 
is spelt Hogard invariably at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

I am anxious to connect John Hogarth at 
Greenknowe, parish of Gordon, Berwickshire 
(born 1648), with the Hutton family. Some of 
his descendants appear in the latter neighbour- 
hood about the middle of the eighteenth century, 

Sicma-Tuera. 


Mr. Jameson. — Wanted some biographical 
particulars regarding Mr. Jameson of the legal 
profession, who was author of two or three come- 
dies, A Touch at the Times; Students of Salamanca, 
&e. The latter was acted at Covent Garden in 
Jan. 1813; the epilogue being written by James 
Smith, one of the authors of the Rejected Ad- 
dresses. Tora. 


Sir James Jay, Knr., M.D., was author of— 


1. “A Letter to the Governors of the College of New 
York, respecting the collection that was made in this 
kingdom, in 1762 and 3, for the Colleges of Philadelphia 
and New York. To which are added, Explanatory 
Notes and an Appendix, containing the Letters which 
passed between Mr. Alderman Trecothick and the Author. 
Lond. 8vo, 1771.” 

2. “ Reflections and Observations on the Gout. 
8vo, 1772.” 

3. “ A Letter to the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, &c. in respect to the Collection that was made 
for the Colleges of New York and Philadelphia; being a 
Vindication of the Author, occasioned by the groundless 
insinuations and very illiberal behaviour of Mr. Alder- 
man Trecothick: with authentic evidences. Lond. 8vo, 
1773.” 

Where was Sir James Joy knighted ? Where 
did he procure his degree of M.D.? When and 
where did he die ? 8. Y. ER. 


T. J. Ovsetey.— This gentleman, who pub- 
lished several volumes of poetry, was formerly 
Can any of 
your readers give me his present address ? 


Lond. 


Tora. 


“ Lixe Patrencr on A Monument.”—We, who 


| are acquainted with the Virtues and Graces who 


firure on the monuments of the later Stuart and 
Georgian periods, have many times seen Patience, 


| or at all events, Resignation on a monument. But 


My experience 


where did ay OY see it? 
remember any 


may be small, but I do not 
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soalphaved pe passions on the monuments to be seen 
in Shakspeare’s time. Can any of your readers 
help me to some? The little figures round an 
altar tomb are sometimes called % weepers,” but 
they are dressed in the costume of the day, and 
do not look as if intended to represent an abstract 
quality like Patience. Pr 


Epwarp Potuttt, Ese., of Burwash, Sussex, 
an able theological writer (who is noticed in 
“N. & Q.” 1* S. vi. 460, 563), died in or shortly 
before 1694. Sussex can boast of several diligent 
and able antiquaries who communicate with this 
journal; I hope, therefore, the precise date of 


S. Y. R. 


Mrs. Maria Exiza Rounperx. —I have some 
rather interesting documents in the handwriting 
of this lady, drawn up, as I imagine, about eighty 
or ninety years ago, and containing sundry parti- 
eulars of Dr. Leach of Edinburgh, Mr. Abernethy, 
Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Harris Dunsford, and others. 
Can you tell me who she was? A deep sense of 
religion appears to have influenced her doings ; 
and I am anxious to know more about her. 

I may add, that amongst Mrs. Rundell’s papers 
which lately came into my possession, I have 
found a long and very interesting letter toa medical 
friend (whose name does not appear) from Char- 
lotte Elizabeth Tonna, in which she gives many 
details of her own history; a curious note, appa- 
rently to the same physician, from the Rev. Henry 
Blunt; and the draft of a prospectus issued in the 
year 1821 by “ Mr. John St. John Long, Histori- 
cal and Portrait Painter, the only pupil of Daniel 
Richardson, Esq., late of Dublin,” then seeking 
employment in Laaateh, and subsequently well- 
known elsewhere in a different capacity. <A 
former owner has endorsed the document with 
these words: “ Mr. John St. John Long, Portrait 
Painter and Quack Doctor.” ABBA. 


SEALING-WAX REMOVED, ETC.—Can any of your 
readers give me a recipe for removing sealing-wax 
from old letters preparatory to their being bound, 
when the seal is of no value? And can any of 
them tell me what is the best material for forming 
a matrix, and taking a cast of some valuable old 
seals attached to ancient legal documents ? 2 

g. L. 


SENTENCES CONTAINING BUT ONE VowEL. — 
Where can [ find a paragraph containing several 
sentences, in each of which only one vowel, “I,” 
is used? The paragraph commences nearly as 
follows : — 

“ This Dick is high in his mind. Js this instinct? ” 


Are any instances known of similar paragraphs in 
our or in any other language? I saw this para- 





graph in the Naval and Military Gazette, in, or | 


previous to, the year 1840, but no reference was 
given as to its author. Ern FRAGER. 
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Srrtuacint.—Dr. Bes: Owen (Enquiry, ¥c., 
1769), says, “ When the Jews began to censure 
and condemn the Septuagint Version, and in con- 
sequence thereof, to correct and model it to their 
Hebrew copies, there is reason to suspect that 
where a word, by similarity of letters, was capable 
of being read differently, they changed the Greek 
to the worse reading” (p.29). And“. . . owing 
to the iniquity of the Jews, who had no other way 
but by such an interpolation,” &c. (p. 31); and 
“ ... they confidently transposed some passages 
and expunged others ” (p. 23). 

Is there any proof of this? How could all this 
be possibly done in the face of all the Christians, 
watchful and jealous of the integrity of the text ? 
and how could it be accomplished in all the MSS. ? 

NEWINGTONENSIS. 


SHAKSPEARIAN CHAracters.— Among the 
dramatis persone of the Second Part of King 
Henry IV., appears “Travers and Morton, re- 
tainers of Northumberland.” Turn to a Visitation 
of Yorkshire by Flower, 1584 (Harl. MS. 1415, 
fol. 34), and it will be seen that one William Bar- 
bour of Doncaster had three daughters, of whom 
Catherine married “ Travers,” and Alice 
- Morton of Bawtrey.” Of the Mortons I 
know nothing; but “ Travers” was a Chris- 
topher Travers of Doncaster, who died about Nov. 
1466, and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
His great-grandson, Thomas Boseville, was born 
previous to his decease. Therefore, supposing 
him to have been (as there is some probability 
that he was) nearly ninety years old in 1466, is it 
not possible that he may have occupied the posi- 
tion chosen by our greatest dramatist for his 
hitherto unknown namesake? His will (dated 
Nov. 17, 1466), contains a special bequest to John 
Wolding, his servant, of a grey horse, and all his 
“ bows and arrows. 

Can the readers of “N. & Q.” tell me anything 
relating to the Mortons - Bawtrey? H.J.S 











Peter Steruens, Esq. —I find the following 
article in John Russell Smith’s Catalogue, No. 
71:— 

“501, SrepHens (Peter, Armig. Com. Salop.), 150 
Views in Italy, etched by various Artists, oblong 4to, &c. 
&c., 1767.” 

It is described as “a curious and scarce vo- 
lume.” The work is mentioned by Lowndes (ed. 
Bohn, 2508), but he gives only the initial letter of 
the author's Christian name. 

Information about this Mr. Stephens, and any 
other works of his will be acceptable. S. Y. R. 


Tuomas TownseEnp, Esq., barrister-at-law, of 
Gray's Inn, was author of J’oems, 8vo, 1796, 
1797, and of several political pamphlets, 1796— 
1801. His name appears in the Biographical 


| Dictionary of Living Authors, 1816, but I do not 
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find him in the Law List for that year (the 
earliest to which I have access). Particulars re- 
specting him will oblige S. Y. R. 


Naraanazt Waitine, of Northamptonshire, 
admitted a pensioner of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, 1 July, 1628; B.A. 1631-2; M.A. 1634; 
became rector of Aldwincle, in his native county, 
in or about 1657. He was also master of the 
free school there. He lost these preferments by 
the Act of Uniformity, and subsequently foymed 
a congregation at Crauford. He died without 
children, and was a benefactor to Aldwincle 
school. We are desirous of knowing when his 
death occurred. He was author of — 

“L& Hore di Recreatione; or, the pleasant Historie of 
Albino and Bellama, discovering the severall changes 
in Cupid’s Journey to Hymen’s joyes: to which is an- 
nexed, I] Insonio Insonodado; or, a Sleeping- Waking 
Dreame, vindicating the divine Breath of Poesie from the 
Tongue Lashes of some Cynical Poet Quippers and Stoicall 
Philoprosers. Lond. 12mo, 1637. 

“The Saint’s Triangle of Duties, Deliverances, and 
Dangers. . . 4to, 1659.” 

Lowndes miscalls him Nicholas, and Sir Egerton 
Brydges (himself a Queen's College man) erro- 
neously makes him to have been of King's Col- 
lege. C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 


Wortter Scuorarsuip.—I have heard on 
good authority, but such as I am now unable to 
avail myself of, that the name of Wortley would 
alone insure a scholarship or some similar benefit 
at one of our Universities. May I ask for the aid 
of your valuable periodical in elucilating the 
matter, &c. ? 5S. E. Wort.ey. 


Sevrat, Cravupe Amsroise.— Hone’s Every 
Day Book, vol. i. pp. 1017, 1034. Will any 
reader oblige by giving a reference to some fur- 


ther account of Seurat, and the time of his de- | 


cease ? Guiwysic. 


Joun Yeomans, schoolmaster in Five-Fields | 


Row, Chelsea, was author of — 
“The Abecedarian, or Philosophic Comment upon the 


English Alphabet. Setting forth the Absurdities in the | 


mg Custom of Spelling, the Superfluity of Letters in 
ords, and the great Confusion that their ill Names, and 


double Meanings are of toall Learners. With modest Pro- | 


ls for a Reformation of the Alphabet, adapting special 
haracters for that Purpose, as being the only means 
practicable whereby to render the same distinct, uniform, 
and universal. Also, a Word to the Reader, showing the 
Indignity of ill Habits in Lectures, pointing out to them | 
the Beauties and Excellency of graceful and fine Reading. | 
Likewise a Syllableium, or Universal Reading Table for 
Beginners, calculated after the present Use, for the Way 
of all Schools throughout the Kingdom. Together with | 
a Discourse on the Word, orA-Tau, tetragrammatical, pre- | 
ceding those Tables. Lond. 8vo, 1759.” 


I can find no mention of this person in Faulk- 
ner’s History of Chelsea. Any particulars respect- 
S 


ing him will be acceptable. . ¥. R. 


Queries with Answers. 


Arocatrpse. —Can any of your readers in- 
form me if there is in existence a book entitled 
Discourse Historical and Critical on the Revela- 
tion, arguing that the whole book relates to the 
destruction of Judea and Jerusalem? It is said 
to be an unacknowledged translation of a work by 
Firmin Abauzit. Is itso? | NEwiInGTonensis. 


[This work is entitied A Discourse Historical and Cri- 
tical on the Revelations ascribed to St. John. Lond. 1730, 
8vo. It was published anonymously, and is a translation 
of Firmin Abauzit’s work, Discours Historique sur ’ Apo- 
calypse, written to show that the canonical authority of 
the Apocalypse was doubtful. The learned Dr. Leonard 
Twells replied to it, and his answer was approved and 
translated into Latin by Wolf, and inserted in his Cure 
Philologice et Critica in Novum Testamentum, 5 tom. 4to, 
Basle, 1741. On reading Dr. Twells’s reply Abauzit was 
satisfied, and honourably wrote (though in vain) to stop 
the reprinting of his work in Holland. There is an- 
other translation of Abauzit’s Discourse in his Miscel- 
lanies, by Dr. E. Harwood, Lond., 8vo, 1774. Vide 
Orme’s Bibliotheca Biblica, 1834, p. 1, and Elliott’s Hore 
Apocalyptica, edit. 1851, iv. 502.] 





Srvuart Apuserents. — Where can I find a list 
| of noblemen and gentlemen, in the reign of George 

I., upon whose estates fines were levied, or who 
| were brought to trial for participating in the plots 
| to restore the Stuarts ? 


[ The following work may be consulted, “ Names of the 
| Roman Catholics, Nonjurors, and others who refused to 
| take the Oaths to his late Majesty King George, together 
with their Titles, Additions, and Places of Abode, with 
| other curious Information, from an original manuscript. 
{ By James Cosin.] Lond. 8vo, 1745,”] 


Portrait or Kine Joun (or Encranp).— Is 
there any authentic portrait of this monarch? If 
so, where is it to beseen? Any engraving? TI. 
| { Vertue’s engraving is common, taken from the tomb 
| of King John at Worcester, and which very nearly re- 
| sembles the broad seal of him. In the first vol. of Evans's 
Catalogue of Portraits, it is priced at 1s. fol. In the same 
Catalogue is advertised a great variety at 6d each. } 


Greex Testament. —What is the history of 


| the Greek Testament — 


“Post priores Steph. Curcellei . . 
. . + Variantes lectiones ... exhibentur ...ex MS* 
Vindobonensi ... Amsteladami, ex officina Wetsteniana, 
1711”? 
It is a small 8vo, with a frontispiece, and the 
Prolegomena and notes are written by “G. D. T. 
M. D.,” whose name is sought. 


. labores; quibus 


Hervs Frater. 
[There are two editions of this Greek Testament, 1711, 
1735, small 8vo; but the second is said to be the most 
accurate. The editor of the firat (1711) was Gerard Von 
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Maestricht (Gerardus De Trajecto Mose Doctor), a syn- 
dic of the republic of Bremen; the second (1735) was 
revised by the celebrated critic J. J. Wetstein. Having 
been published by his relative Henry Wetstein, a book- 
seller of Amsterdam, these editions of the New Testament 
are sometimes improperly called Wetstein’s; and from 
the name of Curcelleus being printed in the title, they 
are in some catalogues erroneously styled Nov. Test. 
Grec. Curcellai. The text is formed on the second El- 
zevir edition of 1633, and Curcellaus's editions.—Horne’s 
Introduction, ed. 1856, iv. 689.] 

Conuam Pyramip. —I have seen an old en- 
graving of a park, with a large quaint-looking 
house in the distance; and, in the foreground, a 
high and rather narrow pyramid of stone, with an 
inscription in the middle: “To the Memory of 
Viscount Cobham.” 

I think this is at Stowe, or at Hanworth. Can 
any of your readers say which ? Lytretton. 

[The plate of this Pyramid may be found in the fol- 
lowing work: “A General Plan of the Woods, Park, and 
Gardens of Stowe, the Seat of the Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Viscount Cobham, with several Perspective Views in the 
Gardens. Dedicated to his Lordship by S. Bridgeman. 
Sixteen large Plates, fol. 1739.” The plate is entitled, 
“A View from the foot of the Pyramid,” with an inscrip- 
tion in the middle, * Memorize Sacram esse Voluit Cob- 
ham.” This Pyramid does not appear to have been 
erected, and will only now be found among the plans and 
drawings of Bridgeman, the first professional artist em- 
ployed by Lord Cobham to lay out the grounds. It was 
to William Kent, who was consulted in the double capa- 
city of architect and gardener, that Stowe is indebted for 
many of its distinguished ornaments. } 


Hensuaty's “Gotuic anp EnoGuisn Gosrets.” 
Was this work ever completed? And how many 
numbers were published ? I have only Deal. L, 
A Fragment of St. Matthew. S. S. 

[This incomplete work is a thin volume in 8vo, dated 
1807. The Prefatory articles make sixty-four pages. 
Then follows a “ Literal Rendering of the Gothic Gospel 
through Matthew,” consisting of seventy-nine pages. } 


Replies. 
SIR CHARLES WOGAN. 
(2 §. v. 11.) 


W. W. S. gives an account of Sir Charles 
Wogan being engaged in the flight of the daughter 
of Prince James Sobieski, and mentions that the 
adventures are told with minuteness and interest 
in his Female Fortitude, 1720. Jesse gives some 
argon but not sufficient. Wogan corrects 
Nichols and Scott in saying that the Princess 
Clementina was married by proxy in Poland, but 
Says it was at Bologna after her escape; but 








mentions by whom she was afterwards married. I 
was fortunate enough to find this circumstance 
noticed in the Strawberry Hill Catalogue of 
Prints, where it is thus mentioned : “ 479. Jacques 
III. Roy de la Grande Bretagne, by Chereau, &c. 
the Princess Clementina, his Consort, by Jac 
Frey, sheet extra fine. — A representation of 
their Marriage by Pope Clement XI. 1719, in 
the Palace of the Vatican. Ant. Friz, sc., August 
Masucci, inv. et del., oblong sheet extra rare.” 
And in the Illustrated Catalogue of the Bernal 
Collection published by Bohn, and entitled A 
Guide to the Knowledge of Pottery, Porcelain, and 
other Objects of Vertu, mention is made of a pic- 
ture which delineates the dress which the princess 
wore when she made her escape : — 

“ Hugtenburg,. . . 631 [dated 1735.]—The Princess 
Maria Clementina Sobieski, of Poland, on horseback, in 
the singular dress she wore in her romantic journey to 
marry the Pretender, Prince James Stuart. 19 in. by 
26 in. 31/. 10s. Duke of Hamilton.” 

A large silver medal (by-the-bye, are there any 
of this medal struck in gold?) No.32, of the 
Series of the Stuart Medals described in the 
Catalogue of Antiquities, Works of Art, and 
Historical Scottish Relics exhibited in the Museum 
of the Archzological Institute held at Edinburgh, 
1856, gives this account : — 

“ Bust of Clementina Sobieski, 1. hair decorated with 
beads and tiara, pearl necklace, robe trimmed with 


jewelry, ermine mantle. Leg. Clementina. M. Britan. Fr. 


et. Hib. Regina. Otto Hamerani. F.—Rey.: Clementina 
seated in a car drawn by two horses at speed; distant 
city and setting sun. Leg.: Fortvnam Cavsamque Seq vor 
—‘ I follow his fortune and cause.’ Ex.: Deceptis Cvs- 
todibvs. M.p.ccx1x.—‘ Having deceived my guards. 
wie” 3 Ae” . 

Struck in, commemoration of the escape of 
Clementina Sobieski from the guards who had 
been placed over her at Innspruck by the Em- 
peror of Germany, to prevent her marriage with 
the Prince James. The legend ‘is in conformity 
with the reply of her father respecting her escape, 
—that, as she had been engaged to the Prince, she 
was bound to follow his fortune. This medal is 
engraved in the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Among the valuables which formed part of the 
dowry of the Princess Maria Clementina were the 
rubies of the Polish crown, now in the treasury 
of St. Peter's; the golden shield, presented by the 
Emperor Leopold to the deliverer of Vienna ; and 
the cover of gold brocade adorned with verses of 
the Koran in turquoise, in which the standard of 
the prophet was kept during the siege. In an 
article in the Edinburgh Review for Jan. 1864, 
on the Scottish Religious Houses abroad, it is 
stated that the Scottish colleges at Douai and Paris 
were united by the law 24 Vendemiaire, an XI, 
and a joint establishment with the Irish sought to 
be founded. During the first Consulate of Na- 


neither Smollett, Walter Scott, or Lord Mahon | poleon, the presidency was bestowed upon Robert 
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Watson, of Elgin; whose connection with the 
Stuart Papers, political career, and strange sui- 
cide at eighty-eight— when seventeen wounds 
were found upon his body—form incidents in a 
life of almost unsurpassed adventure. What are 
the particulars of Robert Watson's life? When 
are we to expect a further publication of the 
Stuart MSS.? Inthe Cornhill Magazine for this 
month it is mentioned, that James II.’s son was 
named by the Papal Nuncio “James Francis 
Edward,” or, “Innocent Leon Francis James.” 
Where is this story from? In conclusion, your 
correspondent would be much obliged for a tran- 
script from Sir Charles Wogan’s Female Forti- 
tude, giving an ‘account of Princess Maria Cle- 
mentina’s escape, and a copy of his “ Diploma 
of Knighthood,” or citizenship of Rome (which is 
said to be in the British Museum), in “ N. & Q.” 

I would be much obliged to any of your cor- 
respondents if they would give me a copy, in 
“N. & Q..” of the inscription on the tomb of 
Captain David Drummond; who was an officer in 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart’s army, ard was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Culloden by Col. 


Thornton of Thornville, which is in the parish of | 
Captain Drummond was 


Allerton, Yorkshire. 
restricted to a circuit of about three miles round 
the hall—the property now belongs to Lord Stour- 
ton. What family of Drummond did Captain 
Drummond belong to? Is there any roll-call of 
the clan regiments who fought for Prince Charles 
Edward in 1745 ? Captain Drummond was buried 
near the altar of the church. 
lerton is not far from Knaresborough. 


AUTHORSHIP OF LATIN HYMNS. 
(3"* S. v. 253.) 

The list contributed by F. C. H. of the reputed 
authors of various early Latin hymns, recalled to 
my memory a similar list which I had long since 
marked for transmission to “N, & Q.” It occurs 


in a MS. which I procured from London a few |} 


years since, with the following title : — 


“Miscellanea de Sacramentis ex Ritualibus, item de | 


Ritibus in Missa et Officio, Collecta per R. patrem D. 


Nicolaum, De Bertenschaups, S. T. lectorem emeritum. | 


Lovanii, Defunctum 17—.” 


The MS. is a small thick duodecimo, and con- | 
The list referred is | 


tains many curious entries. 
at p. 219, and, like every entry in the volume, 
commences — 
“% 
Jesus, Maria, Franciscus,” 
and then proceeds as below — 
“AvutTHores Hymyorum AntTiqut BREVIARN. 


Dom. ad Matut. ‘Primo dierum dium.’—D. Greg. 
‘ Nocte surgentes.’—Jdem. 


Ad laudes. ‘ Zterne verum conditur.’—D, Ambros. 


The parish of Al- | 
A. 


‘Ecce jam noctis.’—D. Gregor. 

Ad Primam, ‘ Jam lucis.’—D. Ambres, 

Ad tertiam. ‘Nunc Sancte nobis."—D. Ambros. 

Ad sextam. ‘ Rector Potens.’—D. Ambros. 

Ad nonam. ‘Rerum Deus.’—D. Ambros. 

Fer. 2 ad Matut. ‘Consors paterni.’—Jdem. 

Ad laudes. ‘ Ales diei.’—Aurel. Prudentius, 

Fer, 4 ad Matut. ‘ Rerum Creator.’—D. Ambr. 

Ad laudes. ‘ Nox et tenebra.’— Prudentius. 

Fer. 5 ad Matut. ‘ Nox atra.’.—D. Ambr. 

Ad laudes. ‘ Lux ecce.’—Prudentius. 

Fer. 6 ad Matut. ‘Tu Trinitatis.—D. Ambr. 

Ad laudes. ‘ £terna coeli.’—ZJdem. 

Sabbatho ad Mat. ‘Summe Deus.’— Idem. 

Ad laudes. ‘ Aurora jam.’—Jdem. 

Dom. ad Vesperas. * Lucis Creator.’—D. Greg. 

Fer. 4 ad Vesp. ‘Cali Deus.’—D. Ambr. 

Fer. 5 ad Vesp. ‘ Magne Deus.’-—D. Ambr. 

Fer. 6 ad Vesp. ‘ Plasmator( ?)’—D. Ambros. 

Sabbatho ad Vesp. ‘O lux beata.’—D. Greg. 

Ad Complet. ‘ Te lucis.’-—D. Amb. 

In Adventu ad Vesp. ‘ Conditor alme.’—D. Ambr. 

Ad Mat. ‘ Verbum supernum.’—D. Gregor. 

Ad laudes. ‘ Vox clara.’—D. Ambr. 

In Nat. Diii ad Mat. et Vesp. ‘Chie Redemptor.— 
D. Ambr. 

Ad laudes, ‘ A solis ortus.’—Sedu/ius. 

In festo SS. Innoc. ad Mat. ‘ Audit tyrannus.’—Pruden- 
tius, 

Ad laudes. ‘ Salvete flores.’—Jdem. 

In Epiph. ad Vesp. et Matut. * Hortis Herodes.’—Sedu- 
lius (in hymno de Ciiri). 

Ad laudes. ‘O sola magnarum.’—Prudent. de Epiph. 

In quadrag ad Matut. *‘ Ex more docti.’—D. Ambr. 

Ad laudes, ‘ Jam Christe.’—Jdem. 

Dom. Passionis. ‘ Pange lingua.’—Fortunatus. 

Ad Vesp. ‘ Vexilla regis.’— Theodulphus. 

In Pentecoste ad Vesp. ‘ Veni Creator spiritus.’—D. 

mbr. 

Ad Matut. ‘Jam Citrus astra.’.—D, Greg. 

| Ad laudes. ‘ Beate nobis gaudia.’"—D. Hilarius. 

In festo Corp. Citri. ‘ Pange lingua,” ‘ Sacris solemniis,’ 

Thom. Aqui. 

In festo 8. Joannis. ‘Ut queant laxis..—Paulus Dia- 
conus. . 

In transfigur. ‘Quicunq3 Chrum.’ 

In Comm. Mart. ‘ Deus tuorum.’—D. Gregor. 

De Martyribus. ‘ Rex gloriose..—D. Gregor. 

De Virg. ‘Jesu corona virginum.’—D. Greg. 

De Beata. ‘ Quem terra.’—Greg. aut Fortunatus.’” 


Arsen Irvine. 





Fivemiletown. 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 
(3" S. v. 370.) 


W. Lee has fallen into an error in classing 
William Cobbett among those great geniuses, 
whose “political life began with revolutionary 
principles and ended in Conservatism.” I appre- 
hend that W. Lee means, by “revolutionary,” 
those extreme radical prtosighas which obtained 
so much in this country before the passing of the 
| Reform Bill. In no other sense, I think, could 





| the term be applied to either Montgomery or 
Burdett ; and it is scarcely fairly descriptive of 
principles which found advocates among some of 
| the best and most enlightened men of the age, all 
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of whom, including the names given, sought by 
constitutional means to obtain the reforms they | 
advocated. Taking it, however, in its more liberal | 
sense, it could not apply to Cobbett — who began | 
his carecr as a political writer of the most ultra- 
Conservative stamp. He first became known to 
the public as “ Peter Porcupine,’ under which 
name he fiercely attacked the democratic writers 
and speakers of France and America. He was 
then resident in America, and underwent much 
persecution ; and encountered one or two trials 
at law for alleged libels, in his defence of monar- 
chical and aristocratical institutions. The series, 
known as the “ Porcupine Papers,” attracted much 
notice in this country. They were quoted and 
lauded by the government organs—quoted in both 
Houses of Parliament, and eulogised in the pulpit. 
The writer was considered one of the most power- | 
ful supports of the principles of the British con- 
stitution. This series of papers was republished 
in England in twelve volumes octavo, under the 
patronage of the Prince Regent, afterwards 
George [V.—to whom, I believe, it was dedicated. 
On referring to this work, the style and vigour of 
Cobbett, as strongly displayed as in his later 
work —the Political Register —will be recognised 
at once. 

On his return from America, he began a daily 
paper called the Porcupine. This was discon- 
tinued after a short existence, and soon after he 
began the Register. Both these papers were 
strongly in favour of the government, both as to 
measures and men ; and the Register ran through 
several volumes before a change took place in the 
political opinions of the editor. It is said that his 
change of sentiment was hastened, if not caused, 
by an affront offered him by William Pitt. Wind- 
ham was a great admirer of Cobbett, and after 
one of his more telling articles in the Porcupine, 
had declared that the author was “worthy of a 
statue of gold.” Pitt had refused to meet the 
author of the Register at Windham’s table ; and 
this Cobbett resented, and never forgave. Very 
soon after this, a marked change took place in his 
politics; but notwithstanding many alterations 
during the thirty years he stood before the country | 
as a writer, and many alienations from his early | 
political friendships, he was consistent in his ad- | 
vocacy of the “reform cause,” and the enemy of 
what he termed the unreformed abuses of Church 
and State ; and the last Register which came from | 
his pen, very shortly before his death, breathed 
the same spirit which he had shown years before 
as one of the leaders of the democratic party. The 
Reform Bill, which his powerful pen had done 
much to promote, had of course moderated the 
views of all enlightened public men; but in no 
sense could the term Conservative apply to him, 
more than it would apply at any period of his 
political life-— after his first desertion from the 





i 


ranks of the men who had applauded the labours 
of “ Peter Porcupine.” T. B. 


Consett on Crassican Learntne (3% S. iii. 
386.) —Cobbett affected to despise all acquire- 
ments which he had not. In his English Grammar, 
letter xxi. he selects examples of bad English 
from the writings of Dr. Johnson and Dr. Watts, 
and is very contemptuous on “ what are called 
the learned languages ;” but I agree with E. H. 
that he would not have entered upon Latin or 
Greek criticism. I do not know the epitaphs ob- 
jected to by Mr. Brennen, but it is not unlikely 
that he mistook Wakefield for the author of one 


| quoted by him in derision. 


“The Baptists have a burying place at Hill Cliff, in 
the neighbourhood of Warrington. What follows is an 
epitaph on one of their ministers, which will serve to ex- 
pose the contemptible affectation of knowledge in little 
minds, and the artifice that is sometimes practised to pro- 
cure authority with the people, and a reputation for 
talents which are not possessed in the least degree by the 
boaster : — 

* Subter hoc saxum 

THoma WAINWRIGHTI, sen. 

Amicus ille noster sternere se somnum 
factum est Ile autem 
preedictoria fuisse in 
congressus Baptistus per 
Warrington.’ ” 
Memoirs of the Life of Gil' ert Wakefield, B.A. Written 

by Himself, p. 214. 8vo, London, 1792. 

Did Parr or Burney write an epitaph on Fox 
or Johnson ? FirzHoPKINs, 

Garrick Club. 


PRE-DEATH COFFINS AND MONUMENTS, 
(3" S. v. 255, 363.) 


Those of your readers who are interested in 
this subject may be reminded, that the Emperor 
Charles V. made trial of his coffin at least some 
days before the “ animula blandula, vagula,” &c., 
took its flight. 

Dr. John Donne, too, interested himself about 
his monumental effigy, and gave himself extraor- 
dinary and almost ludicrous pains in order that 
the labours of the sculptor might be effective. 
Having ordered an urn to be cut in wood, and 
having caused charcoal fires to be lighted in his 
study, he indued the winding-sheet, and stood by 
the urn, simulating death. In which position, a 
portrait was taken, which stood by Donne’s bed- 
side umil his death; and, no doubt, was after- 
wards of much service to the executor of the 
statue which marked his resting-place in St. 
Paul's. 

In Wylie’s Old and New Nottingham (p. 255), 
mention is made of an eccentric character, “ Ned 
Dawson,” who, being a staunch Tory, had his 
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coffin painted “true blue ;” and in a spirit of re- 
markable utilitarianism, used it as a cupboard for 
no less than twenty years : — 

“On his birthday he would try on his best suit, and 
extend himself in the coffin to see if it still fitted. Evacu- 
ating his quarters, the coffin, well lined with substantial 
viands, would then be carried in state on the shoulders of 
his associates. Ned following as chief mourner, with an 
enormous pitcher of ale in his hand: ~ 

* The blue-lined coffin holds his dust now dead, 
In which the living Dawson kept his bread.’ ” 

The same book also records the doings of one 
John Wheatley ; who bought a coffin, stored it 
with choice wines, and for some time kept it in 
his bed-room : 

“ Thence,” says Mr. Wylie, “he removed it to an en- 
closed place in the General Cemetery, in which he bad a 
vault dug. He there, however, imbibed such copious 
draughts of wine, that he was driven from the place; and 
thus made to cease from his revolting dissipation.” 

Sr. Swirsry. 


A remarkable instance of a monumental brass, 
prepared before death, is that of the Abbot De- 
lamere at St. Albans, considered to be the finest 
ecclesiastical brass remaining. The inscription, in 
very bold Lombardic letters, runs thus: — “ Hic 
jacet Dominus Thomas, quondam abbas hujus 
monasterii ——.” A space is left for the age and 
date of death; but what is most extraordinary is, 
that these have never been filled in. The brass 
was fixed, but the inscription never completed, 
even after the abbot’s death. I may here note 
that Boutell is mistaken in calling one of the 
figures on the side of the abbot’s head Offa, king 
of Mercia: it is St. Oswin, king and martyr, 
whose relics were translated to the monastery of 
Tinmouth, subject to the abbey of St. Albans, 
and at which translation Richard, abbot of St. 
Albans, attended in 1103. F. C. H. 





The Rev. Joseph Pomeroy, who was born in 
1749, instituted to the vicarage of St. Kew, in 
Cornwall, in 1777, and died, the oldest clergyman 
in that county, on Feb. 7, 1837, had prepared, some 
few years before his death, a granite coffin, which 
he caused to be placed in the churchyard of his 
parish ready for his interment. I well remember 
seeing it in a newly finished state and stretching 
myself in it. The practice of erecting monuments 
prior to death has, as is well known, been very 
common. We very frequently find that the date 
of death has not been filled in by the executors or 
representatives of the deceased. In the church of 
Blislund, in the above mentioned county, is a brass 
commemorating John Balsam, sometime rector of 
that parish, who died in May, 1410. This monu- 
ment is singular in that the date of the day of the 
month is not filled in, a blank space remaining in 
the brass plate, although the remainder of the in- 
scription is complete. Jonny Maciean. 

Hammersmith. 





Suaxers (2™ S. xii. 366.) —T. J. H. wishes a 
full historical account of this sect, and I have not 
seen that any answer has been yet given. The 
following is the title of a book in my possession : 


“ An Account of the People called Shakers: their Faith, 
Doctrines, and Practice, exemplified in the Life, Con- 
versations, and Experience of the Author during the time 
he belonged to the Society. To which is affixed a His- 
tory of their Rise and Progress to the Present Day. By 
Thomas Brown, of Cornwall, Orange County, State of 
New-York. 

“ «Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.’— 
Apostle Paul. 

“* An historian should not dare to tell a falsehood, or 
leave a truth untold.’—Cicero. 

“Troy: Printed by Parker and Bliss. Sold at the 
Troy Bookstore, by Websters and Skinners, Albany ; and 
by 8. Wood, New-York, 1812.” 

The work is in octavo, and contains 372 pages ; 
concluding with some hymns used by the sect. 
The book was published by subscription, and a 
list of the subscribers is given. About 350 copies 
appear to have been subscribed for; and perhaps’ 
few of those have found a way across the At- 
lantic. W. Lex. 


Leaprne Apes in Het (3™ S. v. 193, 341.) — 
Under the heading “Ars,” I find the following 
remarks in Toone’s Glossarial and Etymological 
Dictionary : — 

“ The common expression, to lead apes in hell, said of 
women dying old maids, seems to have puzzled all pre- 
ceding writers as to its origin; but all agree that it owes 
its rise to the Refurmation, no mention being made of it 
prior to 1600 in any old author. Mr. Boucher suggests, 
that it may have been invented by the reformers as an 
inducement to women to marry. In the dissolution of 
the monasteries, a disinclination to marriage manifested 
itself; and many women, of a contemplative turn of 
mind, sighed for the seclusion of the cloister to counter- 
act this propensity. Some pious reformer hit upon the 
device in question; but whether true in fact, or whether 
it had the desired effect, it is difficult to determine. It is 
still in use in a jocular sense : — 

* But ’tis an old proverb, and you know it well, 
That women dying maids lead apes in hell.’ 
O. P., The London Prodigal. 
‘ Fear not, in hell you'll never lead apes, 
A mortify’d maiden of five escapes.’ 
B. Jonson. 
* Well, if I quit him not, I here pray God 
I may lead apes in hell and die a maid.’ 
O. P., Englishmen for my Money.” 
Sr. SwitHin. 


Tue Morty Wasu-pisu (3° S. v. 356.)—I take 
this to be a provincial name for the Motacilla. 
It is mma called the water-wagtail, from 
having its habitat near running streams ; and from 
the peculiar shake of its tail, noticed in all lan- 
guages when speaking of this bird. The rapid 
and pertinacious tappings at his window, which 
Mr. Sone speaks of, are nothing unusual with 


the Motacilla tribe. Many years ago, I was at- 
tending the sick bed of a woman who lived near 
the Froome, which runs in a narrow stream, at 
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the back of the town of Dorchester ; and during 
my visit, heard repeated tappings at the window 
of the cottage; and, on inquiry, found they were 
made by a water-wagtail, who continued the prac- 
tice for several a to the alarm of the 
poor woman and her family: for they were all 
convinced that it was the warning of her ap- 
proaching death. It was in vain to persuade 
them to a contrary belief; so I let the supersti- 
tion cure itself by the bird, after two or three 
days, disappearing altogether. But was it “a 
transmigrated spirit-rapper?” Of this, Mr. 
Bixeuam seems to suggest the possibility: no 
doubt, from his ete studies at Winchester. 
The “tiyé of Theocritus clearly indicates that 
country people, in his day, had strangely super- 
stitious notions about this bird, as being able to 
create love, and bring the lover back to his for- 
saken mistress : “*Iiyé, Axe .7d,” &e. This Virgil 
imitates, in the line— 
“ Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, Daphnim.” 


The bird was said to be tied to a magic wheel, 
which, being turned rapidly, exhibited the ap- 

arance of the lost lover. But a phrase, in 
Sonshase Memorabilia, tAcew Myya, “turn the 
magic wheel,” brings the truth more closely home, 
that the ancients used “ table-turning” much the 
same as ‘‘ foolish women” do in the nineteenth 
eentury, for the purpose of knowing mysterious 
circumstances about lovers, or other hidden se- 
erets. The belief in spirit-rapping, in our en- 
lightened age, is something worse than a rustic 
superstition. Prok pudor! Quesrn’s GaRpeEns. 


Cartas Narnantet Portiock (3" §S. v. 375.) 
In connection with this distinguished naval officer, 
to whose memory, as your correspondent rightl 
observes, justice has not been done, it may be wa 
to mention that his son, Major-General Joseph 
Ellison Portlock, R.E., F.R.S., M.R.LA., &c., 
died at his residence, Lota, Booterstown, co. Dub- 
lin, February 14, 1864, and was buried at Mount 
Jerome. General Portlock’s character as a man 
of science stood particularly high; and one of his 
publications, entitled Report on the Geology of the 
County of Londonderry, and of Parts of Tyrone 
and Fermanagh (8vo, Dublin, 1843, pp. xxxi. 
784, with maps and plates), is a standard autho- 
rity. I have lately seen a large sized oil-painting 
of Captain Portlock, in full uniform. Apnea, 

Anpros, Str Epmunp (3 §. v. 345.) — Sir 
Edmund Andros, of Guernsey, bore for arms: 
Gu. a saltire or, surmounted of another vert ; on 
a chief arg. three mullets sa. Crest. A blacka- 
moor’s head in profile, couped at the shoulders, 
and wreathed about the temples all ppr. Motto. 
“Crux et presidium et decus.” 

In 1686, he made application to the Earl Mar- 
shal to have his arms “registered in the College 
of Armes in such a manner, as he may lawfully 





bear them with respect to his descent from the 
antient family of Sausmarez, in the said Isle” 
(Guernsey). In this petition it is set out that — 

“His Great Grandfather’s Father, John Andros, ais 
Andrewes, an English Gentleman, borne in Northampton - 
shire, coming into the Island of Guernsey, as Lieutenant 
to St Peter Mewtis, K"*, the Govern", did there marry A®° 
1543, with Judith de Sausmarez, onely Daughter of 
Thomas Sausmarez, son and heir of Thomas Sausmarez, 
Lords of the Seignorie of Sausmarez in the said Isle,” 
&e., &e. 

The warrant, granting the petition, is dated 
Sept. 23, 1686; and from this time Sir Edmund 
Andros and his descendants, as Seigneurs de Saus- 
marez, quartered the arms of De Sausmarez with 
their own, and used the crest and supporters be- 
longing thereto, as depicted on the margin of the 
warrant. These arms are thus blazoned :— Arg. 
on a chev. gu. between three leopards’ faces sa. 
as many castles triple-towered or. Crest. A fal- 
con affrontant, wings expanded ppr. belled or. 
Supporters. Dexter, an unicorn arg. tail cowarded ; 
sinister, a greyhound arg. collared gu. garnished 
or. Epear Mac Curocs. 

Guernsey. 

Curtu’s Vorrurr’s Letters (3™ S. ii. 162.) — 
D. says, “two translations of Voiture’s Letters 
had been published: one in 1657, and the other 
in 1715.” 

I have no copy of the latter; but I presume it 
is the translation published by Curll. I have the 
former, which I may state was translated by John 
Davies of Kidwelly. 

The object of this note is, to mention another 
collection of Letters: “ Printed for Sam. Briscoe, 
in Russel-street, Covent Garden, and sold by 
J. Nutt, near Stationers’-hall, 1700.” It is inti- 
tuled : — 

“ Familiar and Courtly Letters, written by Monsieur 
Vorrure to Persons of the greatest Honour, Wit, and 
Quality of both Sexes in the Court of France. Made 
English by Mr. Dryden; Tho. Cheek, Esq.; Mr. Dennis; 
Henry Cromwel, Esq.; Jos. Raphson, Esq. ; Dr. » 
&e. To these are added translations from Aristzenetus, 
Pliny, Jun", and Fontanelle, by Tho. Brown; and Original 
Letters by the same. Never before Published. And a 
Collection of Letters written by Dryden, Wycherly, Con- 
greve, Dennis,” &c. 

On a cursory examination of Voiture’s Letters 
in this volume, I find them, with one exception, 
different letters from those in the edition of 1657. 

W. Les. 


Cuarape: “ Srr Georrrer” (3" §. ii. 188,219.) 
When this clever and ingenious composition ap- 
peared in “N. & Q.,” I considered that the solu- 
tion was probably the word “to-well.” I think 
no solution, perfectly answerable in all points, 
possible. Mine is open to the objection, that “the 
old knight” had a “ gouty knee ;” but it was when 
his red toe twinged him worst, that he would wil- 
lingly have yielded to the hatchet that which 











forms the first part of the charade. The solution 
given By Lord Monson—“ foot-stool”—is liable to 
the ‘same objection; while it must be admitted 
that “leg-rest,” given by C.S., is not. As to the 
second part, mine has the recommendation of an- 
tithesis to the word “ill,” which immediately suc- 
ceeds it in the poem. The word “stool” seems 
inapplicable ; but the word “rest” is admissible, 
though not quite satisfactory. The all, or complete 
solution, is something that might be “ smoothed” 
by a “single touch,”"—which could scarcely be 
said of a leg-rest, or a fuot-stool; but might of a 
* to-well.” 

I do not presume to affirm that my solution is 
the correct one; nor dare I recommend a wet 
towel to any of your readers afflicted with gout: 
but I applied one in a paroxysm (like that which 
made Sir Geoffrey think of the hatchet), and I 
must say, in the words of the charade, “like a 
fairy’s wand, it banished the pain away.” I am 
bound to add that my medical adviser, on being 
informed, said I had incurred a risk that might 
have proved fatal. W. Lez. 


Smytu or Braco, anp Stewart or ORKNEY 
(3* S. iii. 51.) —I should be much indebted to 
W. H. F., who wrote from Kirkwall on the sub- 
ject of some Orkney families, if he would permit 
me to correspond privately with him touching 
certain Orcadian relatives on whose history he 
may be enabled to throw a light. I do not think 
the investigation would have any interest for 
general readers of “N. & Q.”; and, moreover, 
details of genealogy can be best communicated 
direct. 

I may add, that I am specially interested in an 
inquiry concerning the Margaret Stewart who is 
mentioned by W. H. F., as wife of Hew Halcro 
of Halcro. Is he acquainted with any other mar- 
riage of hers ? 

I am also desirous of obtaining some further 
particulars than I have hitherto been able to 
oe respecting the family of James Aitken, 

ishop of Galloway ; whose father, Henry Aitken, 
was sheriff and commissary of Irkney, and who was 
himself parson of Birsa at the time of Montrose’s 
descent. 


Is there any trace of a Margaret Stewart among | 


the Burray family, descending from Ochiltree, or 
Evendale, as mentioned in your correspondent’s 
long and elaborate paper ? 

I think I am acquainted with the principal 
possessions of the Smyths of Braco, in Orkney ; 
but of this I will speak later, should W. H. F. 
feel disposed to accede to my request. I shall 
hope to hear from him at the address I have 
given. C. H. E. Carmicuart. 

Trin. Coll. Oxon. 


Hemmine or Worcester (3" S. v. 173, 268, 
355.)—A recent investigation of the records of 
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Worcester enables me to give the following par- 
ticulars : — 


Thomas Heminge, a Chamberlain of the City 1624 
Richard Heming, Mayor - : . - 1627 
Henry Heminge, a Chamberlain . ° - 1635 
Richard Hemynge, a Chamberlain (the year 

of the last battle) . ° ° ° - 1651 


Richard Heming, Mayor. ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1657 
John Hemyng, a Chamberlain ° ° - 1664 
Edward Hemyng, a Chamberlain . ° - 1667 
John Heming, Mayor . ‘ . . + 1677 


At the siege of 1646, Alderman Heming was 
one of the citizens nominated to consider the pro- 
priety of a treaty with the besiegers. The choice 
was disapproved, and Lieut.-Col. Soley supplied 
the alderman’s place. 

Hemming is still a local name; and it is, and 
has been, to be found in many parts of the county, 

I have not met with any example of the arms 
borne by mayors of this name, nor does it appear 
that they registered at the Visitations. 

The crest suggested at p. 355, according to 
Burke, does not belong to the same family as the 
arms at p. 268. Perhaps the pedigree of Heming 
of London (p. 268) may throw some light on the 
subject. 

A Robert Hemming was buried at Tenbury, 
Sept. 13, 1691. 

James Hemming died at Inkberrow, Dec. 25, 
1727, aged seventy-three. R. W. 


“'Tromus anp Cressipa” (3' §. iv. 121.) — 
There can, I think, be no doubt about the mean- 
ing with which Shakspeare wrote the line : 


* One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 


He is simply pointing out, that there is a ten- 
dency natural to all—all are akin to each other in 
this—that they all praise what is new, because it 
is new. But by frequent quotation, the line has 
lost its connection with the context, and has ac- 
quired a much more emphatic application ; being 
made to signify an allusion to that electric sym- 
pathy by which “the heart of man answers to 
man.” It is hardly necessary to point out how 
many texts of Scripture have passed through 
a similar process, even those which have been 
pressed into the service of the most solemn con- 
troversy. A notable parallel is found in the use 
of the hackneyed quotation, Cui bono? It means, 
in everybody’s mouth, “ What is the good of so- 
and-so?” Whereas it grew into proverbial use 
from its frequency as a question under the Roman 
law of evidence, meaning, “ Who was the gainer 
by so-and-so ?” C. G. Prowett. 

"Garrick Club. 

“Hamier” (3S. v. 232.) —A. A. should have 
recollected Horatio’s comment on the lines in 
question: “ You might have rhymed.” By his 
suppressed rhyme, Hamlet means us to under- 
stand the word “ass” instead of “peacock.” He 
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wishes to mask the suggestion under a less un- 
courtly term of reproach: and having just re- 
ferred to “Jove himself,” the bird of Juno 
naturally supplies him with the word he wants. 

C. G. Prowerr. 

Garrick Club. 

Monxs anv Friars (3S. v. 346.) —It is to 
be regretted that many, besides Mr. Froude, are 
in the habit of confounding monks and friars. 
Sterne speaks loosely, not to say ignorantly, of 
“a poor monk of the Order of St. Francis,” —he 
should have said friar. 
such mistakes in so many respectable writers, 
that. it would be only waste of time to select 
examples. Every one, again, talks of the monks 
of Mount St. Bernard; when in reality they are 
neither monks nor friars, but canons regular of 
St. Augustine. But to answer the queries of 
F,. H. M.: — 

1. What was the distinction between monks and 
friars ? 


uovds, alone, because they originally lived alone, 
in the deserts, and far from all intercourse with 
the world; whereas the friars were so called from 
fratres, or brethren, because they lived together 
in community. The monks were later on assem- 
bled in monasteries, or communities, containing 
each about thirty or forty monks; and these were 
styled cenobites, from living in community, to dis- 
tinguish them from those who still lived alone, 
and were called hermits, or anchorets. Two cen- 
turies after monks had been formed into com- 
munities in the East, they were established in the 
West by St. Benedict in 595, and his rule was 
generally adopted ; so that by monks are usually 
understood Benedictines, though there are monks 
of various other Orders, who in great measure 


follow his rule—such as Cistercians, Carthusians, | 


Camaldulenses, Cluniacs, &e. The friars are, the 
Franciscans, Dominicans, and Carmelites. St. 
Francis, of Assisium founded the Friars Minors 
in 1209. 

2. Was the difference as great as the reviewer 
of Froude implies? Certainly not. 
been, it is true, too many jealousies, and too many 
instances of opposition between monks and friars ; 


The very names might suffice to show | *'! . r 
this, Monks, or monachi, were so called from | ciled themselves in monasteries, as at Oxford and 
| Cambridge; but the Franciscan, Dominican, Car- 


There have | will be thankfully received by 





We meet, indeed, with | 


says (s. 200)—“ When a man entreth into reli- 
gion and is professed, he is dead in the law, and 
his son or next cousin (consanguineus) inconti- 
nent shall inherit him, as well as though he were 
dead indeed.” 

Guizot (Hist. Mod. ch. xiv. p. 382), says that 
“as late as the eleventh age the monks were for 
the most part laymen ;” which opinion is nonuet 
by Waddington to be too hastily asserted (Hist 
Church. ch. xxviii. p. 698): yet the latter admits 
(ch. xix. p. 370, 384), “ the order of monks was 
originally so widely distinct from that of clerks, 
that there were seldom found more than one or 
two ecclesiastics in any ancient convent.” 

The friars (fréres), on the contrary, known as 
the mendicant and preaching orders, had no fixed 
residence, did not appear till the twelfth century, 
and were missionaries. ‘The Augustines were 
canonici, and in some respects conformed to the 
monastic system (Waddington, Hist. Church. ch. 
xix. p. 384). Some of the friars, however, domi- 


melites, and Augustines, did not thereby become 
monks—that is, persons secluded from the world. 

The monks (laymen), it may be said, had regard 
each to his personal religion as his main object ; 
the friars (clergy), on the other hand, had regard 
especially to the conversion and religious advance- 
ment of the general public. The Pharisees and 
Sadducees were at variance chiefly on the doc- 
trines of tradition, and of the resurrection of the 
body; both held by the former, and denied by the 
latter ; their differences had regard to matters of 
opinion. The distinction of clergy and laity had 
not then arisen. The differences of monks and 
friars were evinced in acts, selfish as regarded the 
monks, philanthropic as regarded the friars. 

T. J. Bucxton. 


Masor Joun Haynes (3 S. v. 320.) —I feel 
convinced that the above-named officer is the 
same Major John Haynes, about whom inquiries 


| were made in “N. & Q.” (1*S. xi. 324.) Any 
| authentic information relative to Major Haynes 


but it is quite false to represent them as systema. | 


tically “ bitter enemies.” Nor is there any parity 
between the opposition of these religious Orders 
and that of the Pharisees and Sadducees : for these 
differed on essential points of doctrine, whereas 
monks and friars never differed on any doctrinal 
subject. . C. H. 


The monks (uoveyxol) are very ancient, existing 


before the time of Christ, and were so called from | 


their seclusion from the world: at first in caves | 


and deserts, afterwards in buildings. ‘This seclu- 
sion was so perfect that, in contemplation of Eng- 
lish law, it was considered death. Thus Littleton 


ZEITEN ALTEN. 


Wie (3 S. iii. 113.) —In a letter of Bishop 
Mackenzie's, which is published in the Dean of 
Ely’s Memoir of that devoted man, I find the 
following remarks on the etymology of wig : — 

“Twas out at dinner this evening, and took as much 
interest in a discussion about derivations of words as any 
one else. They said that ‘wig’ came from ‘ periwig,’ 
and that from ‘ perruque,’ and that from a Gothic Latin 
word, pellucus, and that from pilus, Latin, a hair.”—P. 73. 

St. SwitTun. 


Neer (3™ S. v. 346.) —This word, in the form of 
“ neif,” “neive,” or “neave,” is by no means con- 


fined to North Yorkshire. It is derived from the 
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Islandic nef. See Hunter's Hallamshire’ Glos- | of interlarding his sentences with quotations from 
sary, and Toone's Etymological Dictionary, where | classic authors, that it is quite probable he would 
notations are given from Gawin Douglas's Virgil, | Anglicise words not acknowledged by any English 


urns’s Haggis, and the Midsummer Night's | lexicographer. Fenton. 
Dream. It occurs, also, in Zim Bobbin’s Lanca- Tue Newton Srone (3" S. v. 110, 245, 380.) 
shire Dialect. J. F. M. | I must decline to <a your space with a refu- 
“A Snorut” (3 S. v. 145.) — Mr. Putts | tation of Dr. Moore's last letter; but it may be 


has recalled attention to this subject, and has | desirable to inform such of your readers as are 
attempted to bring within the region of true ety- | interested in the matter, that the copy of the in- 
mology a term which may perhaps have no claim | scription, with which I compared Dr. Moore's 
to legitimacy. The difficulty experienced in ac- | renderings, is that of Dr. Wilson in his Prehistoric 
counting for slang terms (such as I consider | Scotland. I am also anxious to say that I do not 
shoful to be) very generally arises from want of | assert the inscription to be Celtic. That it is 
acquaintance with the classes among whom they | Celtic is possible, that it is Hebrew or Chaldee is 
take their rise. I beg leave to assist Mr. Purt- | impossible. B. H. Cowrsr. 


irs by throwing out a suggestion. I am inclined | nEss (3 S. v. 377.) —On looking up th 
to regard shoful as a piece of Jewish slang. Thus | PP com al by pin tr le b. i the 
in Friedrich's Unterricht in der Judensprache, | useful Delphin edition of Martial, I find a refer- 
8vo, 1784, we find “scorer, schlecht, gering;" | ence made to the 72nd of the 7th book “Ad 
and if we may suppose that on the introduction of | Paytium,” where an authority on this subject is 
the Hansom cabs the drivers of the old four- | cited. The extract is too long for insertion, but 
wheelers wished to display their contempt for the | 7 may briefly sketch what Ss there said. The 
innovation, those among them who were Jews | «oaiculi” were called either “canes” or «latrones,” 


(and several such might be met with) would pro- | 414 the laved board (wai : 

“tg - game was played on a board (xAlvéov) in- 
bably express their feeling by the use of this | sorsected by lees Soules spaces, which were 
Hebrew word. ‘This explanation may perhaps 


: J - termed citadels (urbes). The “ men,” which were 
admit of question ; but at all events it appears to 


aot ith it bl f philological much like our draughtsmen, I suppose, were vari- 
e to carry with it some semblance Of philological | ously coloured, and the object was to separate a 
truth, while Mr. Pairurs’s solution of the diffi- y 4 J P 


: . man from the rest, surround it with your own 
culty, I may be pardoned for saying, is unsup- 


: a men, and so capture it. Luxury, as in every 
ported either by the principles of language, or the | thing else, would greatly modify the appliances 
character of the vehicle in question. R.S. Q. 4 Me 


of so popular a game, and the draughtsmen would 

Dummerer (3" §S. v. 355.)— Harman in his | be made of the most beautiful and precious mate- 
Caveat for Common Cursitors, 4to, 1567, has a | Tials. Undoubtedly “ gemmeus” means jewelled 
chapter descriptive of “a dommerar,” which com- | oF inlaid, or even cut out of precious stones. The 
mences thus,— agate, jasper, cornelian, are used sometimes now 

“These dommerars are leud and most subtyll people, for such purposes, and ivory chessmen inlaid with 
the most part of these are Walch men, and wyll neuer | gems are occasionally made. The “ miles et 
speake, unlesse they haue extreame punishment, but wyll | hostis” are merely the names of the two sides; 
gape, and with a maruellous force wyll hold downe their | the “ miles” being the “grassator,” the “ hostis,” 
toungs doubled, groning for your ren ts ke. _ | the “ insidiator,” the attacking and defending 

To the same effect Dekker, in his English Vil- | sides alternately. The Delphin edition quotes 


lanies, 4to, 1638, writes of dommerars,— Ovid,— 
“ The bel-man tooke his marks amisse in saying that a | “ Sive latrocinii sub imagine calculus ibit, 
dommerar is equal to a cranke, for of these dommerars I Fac pereat vitreo miles ab hoste tuus.” 


never met but one, and that was at the house of one M. L. 
of L. This dommerar’s name was W. Hee made a 
strange noise, shewing by fingers acrosse that his tongue 


And says expressly that his author considers this 
game “ diversum esse a scapis, Gallice échecs.” I 


was cut out at Chalke Hill,” &c. am of his opinion. The question is interesting, 
Grose, on the foregoing authorities, gives, in his and I could wish a better explanation than that I 
; . : , have given. E. C 


Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, the fol- 
lowing definition of a dommerar : — Chess was not known to the Greeks or Romans 

“ A beggar pretending that his tongue has been cut out (Penny Cyelo. vu. 53). It was invented by the 
by the Algerines, or cruel and blood-thirsty Turks; or | Indians, and was introduced into Persia under the 


else that he was born deaf and dumb.” ; reign of Nushivran (a.p. 531—579, Gibbon, 
R.S.Q. | ch. xlii. p. 308). The passage in Martial (xiv. 20), 
Partetines (3 S. v. 281.) —TI imagine this “ Insidiosorum si ludis bella latronum, — 
word to mean ruins, or ruined walls, the same as Gemmeus iste tibi miles et hostis erit,” 


the Latin parietine, so used by Cicero. Robert | refers probably to the Duodena scripta, and was & 
Burton was so pedantic in his style, and so fond | kind of trick-track or backgammon; it was played 


| 
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with fifteen counters or stones (calculi) of different 
colours, upon a table marked with twelve lines 
(Eschenburg, by Fiske, p. 295). Schrevelius says 
the calculi and latrones are the same game. 


“ Sive latrocinii sub imagine calculus ibit.” 
Ovid, Art. Amandi, ii, 205. ' 


and that the modern Greeks call it farpixiov. This 
js not trictrac, the name of which is 7d ravA:, a cor- 
ruption of the Italian tavoliere. See Simon, “ Jeux 
de Hazard chez les Romains” (Mém. Acad. Inser. 
j. 120), and “ Historia Shahi ludii” of Dr. Hyde 
(Syntagm. Dissertat. ii. 61—69). 
T. J. Bucktown. 


Rosert Dove (3 §. v. 170, 331, 388.) — The 
name of the worthy citizen is correctly given 
“Dove,” in the 1618 edition of Stow's Survey. 
The u used in the old edition for v, has caused 
the name to be printed “ Done” in the extract 
given in“ N. & Q.” The reference to the passage, 
in the 1618 edition, should be p. 195, not “ p. 25.” 





I have now before me a rare tract by Ant. 
Nixon, entitled : — 


“ London’s Dove, or the Mirour of Merchant Taylors: 
a Memoriall of the Life and Death of Maister Robert 
Dove, Citizen and Merchant Taylor of London; and of 
his Severall Almes-deedes and Large Bountie to the 
Poore, in his Lifetime. 1612. 4to.” 


We learn, from this interesting brochure, how 
Robert Dove bequeathed to thirteen aged men 
“twenty nobles yearly a-peace, and every three 
yeares to each man a gown ;” to sixty poor widows 
in the parish of St. Botolph’s- Without, Aldgate, 
and to six men, four nobles a- year for ever ; also, 
his charities to Bedlam and Bridewell, the hos- 
pitals of St. Bartholomew and St. Thomas's. His 
relieving the prisoners in Newgate and Ludgate ; 
his charities “ to the poor young beginners of the 
Company of Merchant Taylours ;” his provision 
for the tolling the bell at St. Sepulchre’s, for 
condemned persons, “every day of execution 
until they have suffered death,” which gift is to 
“continue for ever.” And also, for a small hand- 
bell to be rung at midnight, under Newgate, the 
night after the execution; and the next morning 
at the church wall, to remind them of their mor- 
tality ; and a prayer to be said for their salvation ; 
and this to “ continue for ever.” 

After recording numerous other liberal bene- 
factions of this old English worthy, Nixon men- 
tions “ sixteen pounds a-year for ever to Christ's 
Hospital, to train up and instruct ten young 
schollers in the knowledge and learning of musick 
and prick-song.” 

The name of good old Robert Dove surely de- 
serves to be remembered at the present day. 

Epwarp F. Rimgavrr. | 





_ Tue Passinc-Bews or St. Serutcure’s.—The | 
lines indicating the ancient distrust of executors, 


and quoted in a note at the last above-mentioned 
page, were, in a somewhat different form, written 
upon a wall in St. Edmund’s church in Lombard 
Street. (Jeremy Taylor's Hol. Dy. ed. 1682, p. 
178): — 


“ Man, thee behoveth oft to have this in mind, 
That thou giveth with thine hand, that shalt thov find, 
For widows beth slothful, and children beth unkind, 
Executors beth covetous, and keep all that they find. 
If any body ask where the dead’s goods became, 
They answer, 
So God me help, and Halidam,* he died a poor man. 
Think on this.” 


This was the epitaph of Richard Nordell. (Wee- 
ver’s Fun. Mon. pp. 19, 413.) 
Epwarp J. Woop. 


Tout (3 S. v. 211.) —Is not this word de- 
rived from “ to out,” that is to go out hunting for 
employment, instead of sitting in the usual place 
of business waiting for clients to come in, as pro- 
fessional men mostly do. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by William 
George Clark, M.A., and William Aldis Wright, M.A. 
Volume IV. (Macmillan.) 


This new volume of The Cambridge Shakespeare—which 
contains King John; Richard II.; The First and Second 
Parts of Henry IV., and Henry V.,—exhibits the same 
patient industry in collecting and arranging the various 
readings to be found in the different editions of the plays 
here reprinted, and the various amendments and correc- 
tions in those plays suggested by their numerous editors 
and commentators, which characterised the preceding 
volumes. ‘This accumulation of critical materials gives a 
special value to this edition, and points it out as one pe- 
culiarly suited to those who desire to study for them- 
selves the text of our great dramatist. How great this 
labour must have been, the reader will easily perceive 
when he is told that, of the Richard JI, no less than 
four quarto editions were printed before it appeared in 
the first folio; while, of the First Part of Henry IV., no 
less than six quartos were printed; and, although 
Henry V. appeared in its present form first in the Folio 
of 1623, it was printed surreptitiously in quarto, in 1600, 
under the title of The Chronicle History of Henry the 
Fifth; which Chronicle History, with the various readings 
of the two reprints of it, printed in 1602 and 1608, is 
given in the Appendix. The editors hope to issue their 
next volume in August; and announce as in preparation, 
and to be published uniformly with Zhe Cambridge Shake- 
speare, a Commentary, Explanatory and IIlustrative. 


Catalogue of the Books of the Manchester Free Library. 
Reference Department. Prepared by A. Crestadoro, 
Ph D. of the University of Turin, Author of “ The Art 
of Making Catalogues of Libraries.” (S. Low.) 


We may well congratulate the good people of Man- 
chester on the Literary Treasures within their reach. We 
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have recently bad occasion to notice the admirable Fourth 
Volume of the Catalogue of the Chetham Library, to which 
the inhabitants of the great manufacturing metropolis 
have free access; and now our attention is called to a 
very valuable Catalogue of that most useful portion of a 
Library, The Reference Department of the Manchester 
Free Library. This Catalogue seems to us extremely 
well adapted for the purpose of enabling the frequenters 
of that Library tc turn it to good account, for it includes 
the two great desiderata in ail Catalogues, the alphabeti- 
cal and the classified arrangement; and we can scarcely 
doubt, from the examination which we have been able to 
make of the book before us, that Mr. Crestadoro is justi- 
fied in congratulating those who use the Library in its 
being “for practical utility and adaptation in its pur- 
pose, and for just distribution among all the Departments 
of Science and the Arts, a Library that may challenge 
comparison with any of its size in the world.” The 
Library, we may add, is no less rich in pamphlets than in 
larger ‘works; and those who founded it and maintain it 
well deserve all the praise which Mr. Crestadoro bestows 
upon them, and the additional praise of having turned a 
fine library to the best account by printing an extremely 
nseful Catalogue of it. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and aa- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Matowe’s Suacesreane, 16 Vols. Dublin, 1794. Vol. VE Boards. 
Braow'’s Lare anv Wonns, 17 Vols. 1832. Vol. VIL. Clo 
Wanted by Mr. John Mayne, Post Office, Belfast. 


Charles Knighi. In the original 
XXXVIL. of 50-Vol. edition. 


IV. 
Vol. 


Tare Lawn We Lave ww. Vol 
cloth. 
Weacev's Cuaurian Linsary. 
Calf. 
Wanted by 


Mr. J. Kinsman, 2, Chapel Street, Penzance. 


Aatices ta C 


Famity Qvenies. The increasing number of these Queries compels us 
to inform our Correspondents, that where such Queries relate to Persons 
an? Families not of general interest, the Querist must in all cvses state 
in his communication where the Replies will reach him; as, though wil- 
ling, as far as possible. to give facilities for such inquiries, We cannot 
give up our space for Replies which are worse than useless to the ma- 
pority of our Readers. 

To our Correspondents 
not insi«t upon it 

1. That Contributors to “ N. & Q." append their name and address, 

2. That, in writing anonymously, they give the same guarantee pri- 
ontely to the Editor 

That quotations be certified by naming edition, and chapter or page ; 
vei a to’ N. & Q.” by series. volume, and page. 

4. That in all cases Proper Names, at least, be clearly and distinctly 
written. 


J. O. 3. will find, in Gray's Education and Government, the couplet— 


“ When Love could teach a monarch to be wise. 
And gospel-light first dawn'd from Bullen's eyes." 
Handicap, or “ hand « the cap,”” was a game originally played by 
three persons. The application of the term to horse-racing has arisen 
from ome or more persons being chosen to make the award between parties 
who put down equal sums uf money on entering horses fur a race. 

J. H. D. The Bible printed by Christopher Barker, email 4to, 1599, 
usually fetches about | fs. 

H.C. The Chronicle af Gregory of Tours has not been translated 
info English. Mr. Bohn's Antiquarian Library is now the property of 
Messrs, Bell & Daldy. 

Ewevreen. The quotation,“ ‘ thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” oc- 
curs in Keats's Endymion, line | 


Corresponvents. 


generally let us here suggest, though We do 


L. 


Ss. W. The lines a//dressed to Liberty are in Addison's poem“ 
sous Srom Italy.” See Chalmers’s edition of the English Poets, ix. 53. 


Game. There is no English translation of the Pupilla Oculi of Joh. 


de Burgo. 

Sr. Swrrew. 
the tombs of Bishops, said to have died by attempting to fast during the 
forty days af Lent, are by no means uncommon, ¢.g. Bishop Lacy at 


If we may believe the vergers in many of our cathedrals, | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| issued in Mowruty Parts. 
| Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Halfe 
fice Order, 


| of CHOICE O1 


[34 S. V. May 21, 64, 


Exeter; Bi Fleming at Lincoln; prtepe Fox and Gardiner 
Winchester. Vide" N.& Q.”" lst S. ¥. 301, &e “ 
C. Houme. For the etymology of the noon name F lass, see our \st 8, 
xii, 74, 112, 150, 175, 234; and for that of Caterpiliar, 2nd 8. i, 65, 43, 
302, 357. 
Yases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q." 
P wbtishe r, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


"is guilished at noon on Friday, and is aleo 
The Subscription for Stamerp Copies for 


may be had of the 


“Nores arp Qoeares" 


yearly Iwovx) is ils. 4d., which may be paid hy Post O; 
qguanis at the Strand Post Office. in favour of Wittiam G. Surrn, 22, 


git <oron Srarer, St«uano, W.C., to whom all Communications pox 
tas Eorror should be ad areneed. 


“ Nores & Queares” is registered for transmission abroad. 


EDGES & BUTLER, Wine Merchants, &c. 
recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: — 
Pure wholesome CLARET, as drunk at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s, 


per dozen. 
White Bordeaux 
Good Hock 

Sparkling Epernay C mampagne. 
Good Dinner Sherry. : 


I 


. and 30s. per dos. 
8. Sha. ” 


” - 
They invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS “J their varied stock 
.D PORT, consisting of Wines of t 
Celebrated vintage | 1820 at a. - per des. 
Vintage 1®34.......... e 
ba tage 1840 5 pa 
intage 1847... 
all of Sandeman's shipping, ‘and in first- rate iw 
Fine old “ beeswing” Port, 48s. and 60s.; superior amen, 36s... 422. 
488.; Clarets of cheice growths, 36s., 42s., 48s., G0s., 72s., Hocknels 
mer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer. Steinberg, ‘eitfraumileh, Oa. ; 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s. ; Braunberger, Grun- 
hausen, and Scharzberg. 48s. to 8 €, 48s., Gls., 


| 788.; very choice Champagne, 66s. 78s.; fine old Sack, Balecep. Pron: 


tignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryma@ Christi, Imperial Tokay, and 
other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Braniy, 60s. and 72s. per dos. 
very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the = cis ead 
medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s. per doz. Fore’ 
of every description. On receipt ofa yt office order, or —~1. 
quantity will be forwarded immediately, 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


ee oe This pure PALE BRANDY, I8s. 
4 per gallon, is peculiarly free from acidity, and very superior to 
recent importations of Cognac. In French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in 
a case for the country. 39s., railway carriage paid. No agents, and t 
be obtained only of HENRY BRETT & CU., Old Furnival's Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., and 30, Regent street, Waterloo Place, 8. W., Londen, 


Prices Current free on application. 


Potesto’ s DEPO T, 95, 
QUADRANT, 
For the Sale exclusively of the fine Desdesun. Burgundies, Cham- 
pagnes and Cognacs of France, in their pure natural state. 
Cellars and Counting-house as above, and Orders taken also at the 
Restsurant, 
No. 9, RUE DE CASTIGLIONE, PARIS. 


HE PATENT NEW FILTER.—Dr. Grant says: 

“ As pure water is of such great importance, it is desirable to know 

that Mr. Lipscombe is by far the most experienced and best of all the 

filter makers.” Can only be had at Mr. Lipscombe's Filter Office, 233, 
Strand. Prospectus free. 


i D'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. — 
ourre invention, established i821, for oo CRESTS, 
NAME s INITIALS, upon household linen, wearing apparel, &c. 
N.B. wt ‘ the great repute in which this Ink is held by tamilies, 
outfitters, ac., inferior imitations are otten sold to the public, which 
a Spee ny of its celebrated qualities. Purchasers should 
reful to observe the address on the label, 10, BISHOPSGATE- 
STREET . WITE E.C., without which the Ink is not genuine. 
Sold by all respectable chemists, FS ac., in the United King- 
dom, ree ls. per bottle; no 6d. size ever m 
N¢ — REMUVED from 2, Long Lane (where it has bees 





Recent SrTReet, 


} established. t early half a century), to 


| 


10, BISHOPSUATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


HUBB’S LOCKS and FIREPROOF SAFES, 
with all the newest improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and 
xes. Full illustrated price lists sent free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 27, Lord Street, 
Liverpool; 16, Market Street, M ; and E Fields, 
Wolverhampton. 











